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High purity . . . at no extra cost. 
You add the latent solvents 
you prefer. 


Unsurpassed ease of formula- 
tion—for both nitrocellulose 
and vinyl types. 


Gives solutions of exception- 
ally high solids content —or high 
diluent content, both aromatic 
and aliphatic. 


Imparts excellent flow, blush 
resistance, high gloss. 


Price advantage, too! Lower 
specific gravity favors you when 
you buy by the pound and sell 
by the gallon. 


WRITE FOR THE 


= - COMPLETE STORY! 


These five important advantages are yours when you use Shell 
Ketones. Lacquer solvent systems based on Ketones have so many 
inherent advantages they have become standard with the nation’s 
foremost formulators of both nitrocellulose and vinyl lacquers. 


The Shell “quality group” of solvents includes MEK, MIBK, 
MIBC and IPA... for maximum flexibility in formulating. Ask your 
Shell Chemical representative why Ketones are your best solvent buy. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
380 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 


Affanta « Boston + Chicege + Cleveland - Detrelt - Heuston + Les Angeles - Nework - New York + Sen Franciece « St. Levis 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell O8 Company of Ceneda, Limited + Mentresl + Terente + Vancouver 
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How to Put the Damper on Dampness 


IGH HUMIDITY raises havoc in many a plant. Such was the case 
H in the textile weaving room pictured above. Every mainte- 
nance paint tried on the structural steel, ceiling and brick walls 
failed prematurely. Finally, paints based on PLIOLITE 8-5 were 
applied. The results were full satisfaction and protection against 
rust, mildew formation or saponification. 





PLIOLITE 8-5 is a high styrene-butadiene copolymer. It is used by 

leading manufacturers to make easy applying, fast drying main- 

tenance paints. These high gloss finishes are easily maintained and 

unusually resistant to a wide range of acids, alkalies, oils, greases 

or water. 

To dampen completely any effects of moisture or chemicals in your 
plant, be sure to specify paints made with PLIOLITE 8-5 

Ask your paint supplier for details or write to: 





Goodyear, Chemical Division, Department B-9417, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


“SS DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliclite, Plic-Tuf, Pliovie ~T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohic 


The Finest Chemicals for industry —CHEMIGUM ~ PLIOBOND ~- PLIOLITE PLIO-TUF PLIOVIC WING-CHEMICALS 
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Automobile buyers demand Chromium for appearance and Railroads find that Diesel locomotives with chromium plated 
protection. Mutual supplies the plating po dae with chromic cylinder liners extend the periods between overhauling jobs. 
acid assaying 99.75% plus. Another application for Mutual Chromic Acid. 


With water becoming scarcer, many industrial users recirculate Tanners of superior leather products turn to Mutual for Sodium 
pooh rr = Mutual Chromates effectively control Bichvomate and Koreon (one-bath chrome tan). 
corrosion of equipme 


Chromated wood preservatives are specified in an ever-widening Chrome yellow and chrome green pigments are widely used in 
list of applications, Mutual Chromates are important ingredients paints and printing inks. Mutual Bichromates are the standard of 
In most such preservatives. the pigment industry. 


Textile dyers rely on Mutual Bichromates for mordanting woo! Aircraft makers anodize aluminum with Mutual Chromic Acid to 
and oxidizing cotton dyes. prevent corrosion and to form a base for paint. 


Sodium Bichromate + Chromic Acid + Sodium Chromate - Potassium Bichromate 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


99 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, NY. 
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Four Of The Best Reasons 
For Better Analysis 


































SPECTROMET* 


With Baird Associates Spectromet* quality 
control analysis is possible directly on the 
production floor. Indicator readings give constant 
control of the contents of the melt. Sealed optical 
and electrical compartments provide a built-in 
laboratory environment. This new instrument is 





designed for those who have a moderate work load 
involving no more than six elements in one 
matrix. Bulletin #42 (to be shown at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition, March 1, 1955) 





3-M 20” SPECTROGRAPH 


Baird Associates model 3-M Spectrograph, the first 
large grating instrument to be used commercially, 
offers many new refinements which increase its 
effectiveness. The instrument’s modified Eagle 
mounting of a concave grating is the only one 

with the flexibility to permit use of the fourth or 
even higher spectrum. The range of the available 
spectrum is greater than twice that obtainable by 
any other commercial concave Spectrograph. 

The 20” camera gives the greatest wavelength 
coverage for a single exposure, WITH HIGH 
DISPERSION, of any standard instrument. 
Bulletin #32-C 





BAIRD ASSOCIATES, INC. 
33 University Road 
Cambridge 28, Mass. 
¢ Verified principles Gentlemen: 
of instrumenta- 
tion are those 
which have been 
field-tested for PRIN ——FOCTOSS. wee ee ere er eee were enes 
years. 


Please send me the following bulletins: # 


ee 








For unlimited value these instruments are the best that are currently available 
because they are built on VERIFIED PRINCIPLES. 4 Therefore, they are the 
most reliable for rapid, large-volume sampling either in research or quality control 
analysis. They are widely used in the field of metals production and 
fabrication, in the inorganic and organic industrial chemicals and in related 
enterprises where the management knows that competitive advantages 

are to be gained by superior instrumentation. 





DIRECT READERS 


The new features of the 1955 Direct Readers give 
improved optical stability, more precise monitoring 
and increased flexibility in spectrum line selection. 





Both the standard production control type and 
the research instrument afford stability and 
precision far beyond the average and enable the 
quality control engineer to do his best work. 
The instrument will accommodate as many as 
sixty photomultipliers providing many variations 
for complex work loads. Bulletin #34-C 


INFRARED 


The Doubie Beam I R Recording Spectrophotom- 
eter for 1955 retains in its new design the 
outstanding features which made operation, 
control and maintenance rewardingly simple and 
easy. In addition, its advanced engineering now 
provides important slit programming for greater 
reproducibility, a continuous variable speed drive, 
a two-speed recorder for expanded wavelengths 
scale, provision for recording wave or linear 
wavelengths and many other features for greater 
versatility with speed and accuracy. 

Bulletin #33-C (to be shown at the Pittsburgh 
Analytical Exposition, March 1, 1955) 


* Trade Mark 


Batrd Associates, Ine. 


33 UNIVERSITY ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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OPINION 


Union Unanimity? 


To THe Eprron: In your Jan. | issue 
you quote me as saying that the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union's 
locals in Canada have put politics to 
one side and have accepted in a 
democratic spirit the results of the 
Chicago convention. But you cast 
doubt on my contention by noting that 
only 35 of the approximately 80 
ICWU locals in Canada were repre- 
sented at the recent district meeting 
in London, Ont. 

Here is the attendance at the last 
three meetings: 

1. Niagara Falls, Ont.—Nov. 1953— 
86 registered delegates, representing 
28 local unions. 


2. Quebec City—~May 1954—100 


delegates, representing 40 local unions. 

8. London, Ont.—Nov. 1954—103 
delegates, representing 36 local unions. 

As you can see from the above, 
there is very little difference from the 
established pattern; your reference, 
although mathematically sound, is not 
sound when it is used to infer that 
there is anything political in it. Our 
council meetings are moved around 
to enable the smaller local unions to 
take part when the conference is in 
their area. 

I would like to point out that in 
this period of change, the Internationa] 
Chemical Workers’ Union in Canada 
has been successful in organizing some 
rather large units such as Canadian 
Pittsburgh Glass in Ville Lasalle, 
Quebec, where the unit is around 350, 





CONSCIOUS of the acute public 
relations problem it faces (as out- 
lined in CW's Jan. 8 editorial), the 
pharmaceutical industry is now 
busy distributing a booklet to 
counter the criticism that prescrip- 
tion prices are too high. Some 
860,000 copies of “I Hate to Buy 
Drugs but .. .” are being passed 
out by druggists and pharmaceuti- 
cal houses. 

Publisher 


of the booklet—Na- 





To Mellow Public Opinion 


tional Pharmaceutical Council— 
budgeted $30,000 for the job 
(which was to cover the cost of 
considerably fewer copies) and 
originally allocated 5000 to each 
member company. Demand has far 
exceeded expectations so that the 
council now says enthusiastically: 
“We believe that the drug pricing 
story will soon be read by a major 
segment of the country’s drug-buy- 
ing public.” 








Consumers Gas Company, Toronto, 
where the unit is over 200, as well as 
many smaller units. 

It is also interesting to note that if 
the Gas-Coke (CIO) and Oil Workers 
(CIO) amalgamation is completed, the 
International Chemical! Workers’ 
Union in Canada will represent a much 
larger group than the new group com- 
bined. 

Gorpon McILwain 

Canadian Vice-President 
International Chemical Workers’ 
Union 

Toronto, Canada 


In essence, labor leader Mcllwain 
said that his Canadian locals are all 
pulling together and politics have been 
pushed aside. That's a rarity in any 
union; in the case of the Canadian 
group there may possibly now be such 
a unanimity of spirit but it hasn't been 
evidenced in the past four conventions 
For instance, on the basic issue at last 
August's general ICWU convention 31 
of the 68 Canadian locals voted one 
way; 37 the other.—Ep 


Archaic Verbs 


To rue Eprror: Your headline “Suc- 

cess Begats Confidence” (Jan. 8, p. 

15) .. . Present tense of “to beget” is 

“begets”; past tense, “begot”; archaic 
past tense is “begat” . . 

Wiis G. WaLpo 

Consulting Engineer 


West Palm Beach, Fla 


We fumbled typographically and begot 
a begat.—Ep 


DATES AHEAD... 


Chemical Institute of Canada, protec- 
tive coatings division conference, Royal 
York hotel, Toronto, Feb. 24; Ritz Carl- 
ton hotel, Montreal, Feb, 25. 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades sec 
tion of the N.Y. Board of Trade, annual 
dinner, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, March 38. 


Fourth Annual Water Symposium, Louis- 
jana State University, Baton Rouge, 
March 22-23 


National Farm Chemurgic Council, an- 
nual chemurgic conference, Deshler- 
Hilton hotel, Columbus, O., March 
22-24. 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
marketing conference, Shamrock hotel, 
Houston, March 24 
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FINEST IN PRODUCT AND SERVICE! 


NEOLENE 
400 


INTERMEDIATE FOR SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 











When put to your own sulfonation test, the out- 
standing qualities of Neolene 400 for synthetic 
detergents and other surface-active agents of the 
alkyl aryl sulfonate type are clearly evident. 
Neolene 400 yields a high-performance sulfonate 
with superior qualities of color and odor. 


Complete service laboratory and pilot plant 


facilities are available to demonstrate the supe- 
rior characteristics of Neolene 400. Continental 
Oil Company, producers of Neolene 400, are 
ready to serve you. We solicit your problems 

large or small. Samples and technical informa- 


tion based on pilot plant or commercial production, 


furnished by request on your letterhead. 


CONOCO 


PETROCHEMICALS 


Petrochemical Know-How from the Ground Up! 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


PETROCHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, DIVISION C2 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


1353 No. North Branch Street, Chicago, Il. 


Export: Airco Company International, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


© 1904, Continental Oil Company 
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your capital investment! 


In the past half century Lummus has designed, engi- 
neered and constructed over 700 major installations 
throughout the world, The excellent operating records 
of these plants indicate that the coordinated directing of 
a project from idea to startup is the best possible guar- 
antee of a profitable investment. Our staff and facil- 
ities can complement your own — on your next project. 


The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Engineering and 
Sales Offices: New York, Houston, Mon- 
treal, London, Bombay, Paris, The Hague. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Caracas. Heat 
Exchanger Plant: Honesdale, Pa. Fabri- 
cated Piping Plant: East Chicago, Ind. 


“LUMMuUS 


DESIGNING ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





NEWSLETTER 


Synthetic diamonds were this week displayed for the first time, 
by General Electric at Schenectady, N. Y. This marks the first authenti- 
cated synthesis of the hardest existent substance, but for the time being 
it’s little more than that. The present high production cost must be reduced 
before the synthetic crystals are competitive with relatively cheap indus- 
trial diamonds; and the size and quality of gem stones are still more 
difficult to achieve. 

But it’s more than a scientific coup. It may enable GE—eventually 
—to add synthetic diamonds to its Carboloy line of cutting materials. 

The synthesis is accomplished by subjecting carbonaceous mate- 
rial to heat (5000 F) and high pressure (800,000 psi. or more). 


The Defense Dept. has taken a firm step toward getting the 
government out of competition with private business. Its anticipated order 
(CW, Feb. 5, p. 15)—that would switch from the secretaries of the indivi- 
dual services to the Secretary of Defense the ultimate authority to decide 
whether to continue such operations—has now been signed. 

Besides putting the final decisions in the hands of Charles Wilson 
—who is notably unsympathetic to the government’s commercial activities 
—the order eliminates three of the eight criteria used to justify govern- 
mental operation. One of the culls: cost. 








aa 
This will be a good year, says Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration’s Chemical & Rubber Division. Highlights of its 1955 forecast: 


e Total sales of chemicals and allied products will hit $21 billion 
—up 4% from 1954, 


e Production will be up a like 4%. 
e Capital outlays will tally to $1.2 billion—slightly below last 





year’s. 

e Competition will be “much keener.” 

e 

Miscellaneity marks last week’s fast tax write-offs: 

e National Aniline Division of Allied, $2,118,150 at 45% for 
research and development facilities at Buffalo, N.Y. 

e Ethyl Corp., $160,000 at 90% for storage at Edgemoor, Del., of 
antiknock additives for aviation gasoline. 

eMarblehead Lime (Chicago), $134,160 at 50% for inland water- 
way dock facilities. 





* 

What’s the U.S. capacity for penicillin? BDSA is skeptical of 
the figure it got from an industry survey—it’s considerably above the 
600-trillion-Oxford-units goal it set some time ago for achievement by 
last month. BDSA is resurveying to see whether firms included capacity 
now used for other purposes. 

Once that’s cleared, look for that long-promised meeting (CW, 
Oct. 9, ’54, p. 95) on penicillin stockpiling—and possible discussion of 
whether precursor capacity is ample, particularly for lactose. 
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continues: 








East, Midwest, South and Far West—the expansion parade 





e Just completed after two years’ work is International Minerals 
& Chemical’s $2-million potash expansion at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Capacity 
was boosted for chlorine, caustic potash, potassium carbonate (see Impact, 
p. 24) and hydrochloric acid. 

e Nearing completion at Louisville, Ky., is Girdler Co.’s $1-mil- 
lion expansion of catalyst production facilities, reflecting the growth of 
petroleum processing and petrochemical manufacture. 

e Stauffer Chemical has completed an insecticide and fungicide 
formulation plant at Lubbock, Tex. 

e Du Pont has picked a Far West site—a 500-acre tract near 
Antioch, Calif., on the San Joaquin River—for a tetraethy] lead and 
Freon refrigerants plant. 

e 

It’s growth like this that has drawn Arthur G. McKee & Co. 
(Cleveland)—designer and builder of petroleum refineries and steel 
plants— to the chemical and nonferrous metals fields. Its secretary-treas- 
urer, H. R. Moorhouse, served notice last week to a group of security 
analysts that the firm “should cover’ these new fields “to the same extent” 
that it serves the older ones. 





The International Labor Organization’s Chemical Industries 
Committee drew delegates from 21 nations to Geneva last week to study 
a report on the outlook for the chemical industries. Among the findings 
discussed by the government, employer and worker representatives: 

e The industry’s No. 1 job is to provide an adequate food supply 
for a world population growing at the rate of 40 million/year—and that 
means synthetic fertilizers. Europe consumes half of the current output 
and North America a third; this leaves only a sixth for the rest of the 
world. A corollary need is greater worldwide consumption of pesticides 
and other agricultural chemicals. 

e Even though 40% of the world’s people wear little or no 
clothing, there’s still a vast—and constantly expanding—market for in- 
expensive synthetic fibers. 





Concerned with many aspects of the industry’s public relations, 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. is mobilizing for the second “Chemical 
Progress Week” May 16-21. Like the first one (CW, May 15, ’54, p. 44), it 
will be, as MCA puts it, a “grass-roots program with greatest emphasis on 
chemical industry plant communities.” 

One problem that MCA regards especially nettlesome: the dearth 
of high school science teachers, partly as a result of which fewer students 
are pursuing science courses, leading in a vicious cycle to a continued 
dearth of science teachers as well as an insufficiency of technical men 
for industry. One objective of the “Week” is, of course, to quicken the 
enthusiasm of young people for careers in science and technology. 





Another problem—water pollution—occupied MCA’s attention 
this week. Heartened by the success of its first regional workshop in 
Boston last fall (CW, Nov. 27, ’54, p. 17), MCA sponsored a similar one 
this Wednesday in Albany, N. Y. 

The Boston session was a “‘pilot’”’ workshop—to determine the 
value of getting local plant men together with authorities to exchange 
views. Now it’s planned to have several of them. 

. . » The Editors 
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PRINTING ON TRANSPARENT PACKAGES, such as those of Saran and Mylar, must be as flexible as the package itself, Designs cannot lift off or crac 


FOR INK WITH FLEXIBILITY 


The newer types of wrapping and packag- 
ing materials, such as Mylar, Saran, and 
Saran-coated cellophane, are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. Yet they are difficult 
materials on which to print. Inks commonly 
used on the older wrapping materials do 
not adhere well to these newer films, and 
frequently are not elastic enough to “‘give”’ 
with the stretching and folding of the 
plastic base. 

However, recent Hercules laboratory 
work indicates that there should be no 
difficulty in the preparation of inks for 


these newer type wrappings. For full meas- 
ure of flexibility, and the requisite hard- 
ness and marproofness, Hercules Nitro- 
cellulose is the preferred film-former. And, 
when properly plasticized with Abitol* 
(Hercules Hydroabiety| Alcohol) and 
Hercules Synthetics B21 Resin, excellent 
adhesion is secured. 

Further details on these materials and 
their use in formulating inks with the 
necessary flexibility and adhesion can be 
obtained on request from any Hercules 


sales office. 


Cellulose Products Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del 
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It never gets too salty 
for U.S. Uscolite Pipe! 


View of cell room. The Uscolite piping feeds the brine into 
electrolytic cells, where it is broken down into caustic soda, 
chlorine and hydrogen. 


Uscolite pipe carrying so- Controlling highly corrosive brine was a major problem for a 
dium hypochlorite to a Providence, R. I., maker of chlorine products. The brine attacked 
ree ae ee — the piping and replacements had to be made every 6 months. In 
rosion-resistant lining. addition, corrosive fumes shortened the life of another piping 
system in the plant. 
Then U.S. Uscolite® Plastic Pipe was installed. Result: no signs 
of corrosion of any kind, in either piping system —even after over 
a year of operation. Savings in piping replacement and mainte- 
nance will continue for an indefinite time. 
A product of United States Rubber Company, U. S. Uscolite 
Pipe has great impact strength. Yet it’s very light in weight. It’s 
available also in pipe fittings, valves, and sheet stock for fume 
ducts —will resist acids, salts, alkalies and gases, inside and out. 
For replacement or completely new piping, get in touch with 
any of the 27 “U.S.” District Sales Offices, or write address 
below. 





Uscolite pipe and fittings are made in the broadest and largest line of 


: stock sizes on the market. Sizes follow: 
“U.S.” Research perfects it... 


@ Molded fittings in 42” through 4” LP.S. @ Molded flanges 2” to 
“U8.” Production builds it... 6” LP.S. @ 2" to 3” Uscolite diaphragm valve (Hills-McCanna). 
.S. Industry depends on it. @ Header pipes in 2", 3”, 4”, 6” pipe sizes. @ Pipe in standard wall 
U.S. 1 , See dimensions and extra heavy wall dimensions in 4%” through 6” 
pipe sizes. 











UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose «+ Belting + Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products «+ Oil Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings «+ Grinding Wheels + Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products + Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber ¢ Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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MERGER MAKERS MEANY, REUTHER: Their o.k. on AFL-CIO unity means .. . 


Still Bigger Chemical Union 


Unexpected prompt agreement be- 


tween AFL and CIO Presidents 
George Meany and Walter Reuther 
on terms for merging their two organ- 
izations into one powerful federation 
leads to this outlook for labor unions 
in the chemical field: 

Fairly soon—possibly during 1956— 
the expected unification early next 
month of the CIO’s oil and chemical 
unions (see p. 18) will be followed 
by merger of that group and the In- 
ternational Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL). 

This would confront U.S. and Ca- 
nadian chemical companies for the 
first time with a single union large 
enough to dominate the chemical 
labor field, which now is divided 
among numerous unions. Membership 
in the combined AFL-CIO chemical 
union would be about 300,000 to start 
with, and it would have a mandate to 
conduct a vigorous organizing cam- 
paign. Still the lone wolf in the field, 
with no present intention of joining 
hands in the unity move, is the United 
Mine Workers’ District 50, which 
claims to represent about 100,000 em- 


ployees in chemical plants. 

‘Left-Out’ Feeling: In the AFL-CIO 
consolidation plan approved late last 
week at Miami Beach, Fla., there’s a 
clause that affiliated unions with over- 
lapping jurisdictions “will be encour 
aged to eliminate conflicts and dupli- 
cation through the process of merger.” 

All three union presidents con 
cerned indicated to CW their belief 
that—as called for in that clause—a 
single strong chemical union should 
and will be formed; and ICWU’s Ed 
ward Moffett that this 
would take a year, possibly 
more. 


estimated 
about 


The press of events—including last 
week’s clear indication that AFL-CIO 
unity is really coming and the almost 
certain merger next month of the two 
CIO rival wunions--apparently has 
caused ICWU some anxiety about 
being left out in the cold. Moffett 
hinted that if the CIO oil and chem- 
ical unions would extend an invita- 
tion, he might send an observer to the 
special merger convention in Cleve- 
land on March 1. 

Both Elwood Swisher of the CIO 
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INDUS Der. 


Chemical Workers and O. A. Knight 
of the CIO Oil Workers welcomed 
the new developments, foresaw more 
effective political action and fewer 
raids. 

Swisher and Knight said that last 
year’s “no raiding” pact would serve 
to keep peace with the AFL chemical] 
union pending eventual unification. 
But Swisher let it be known that the 
CIO group will continue to feel free 
to try to take chemical membership 
away from District 50. 


Later than You Think 


Chemical companies that 
down 


have put 


atomic energy as something 
that won't be ripe for industrial use 
L970 may 


verdict this week. 


before want to revise that 


A concrete Sign that the era of eco 


nomic use of may he 


atomic energy 
last 


power 


when a 
company told 
Congress that it plans to build neat 
New York City an atomic 
a cost of 


closer now came week 


large private 
furnace at 
$30 million—all 
put up by the 
company itself. Construction probably 
will be completed within five years 

Consolidated N.Y 


atomic 


more than 


of which would be 


Edison Co. of 
said that in deciding on an 
reactor for the 125,000-kw. 
plant instead of a generator 
that $20 million 
management “had very much in mind 


powell 
steam 
would cost about 
the fact that the costs of conventional 
fuels in the New York area are rela 
tively high.” Con Ed says it will ac 
cept the prices that the Atomic En 
ergy Commission says it will pay for 
radioactive by-products. 

Another indication that the atomic 
age Erroll DuBois, former 
machinist at Los Scientific 
Laboratory, has accepted an $11,000 
settlement of the $200,000 damages 
suit he filed at Santa Fe, N.M., for 
injuries allegedly resulting from his 
working with 


is here: 


Alamos 


materials. 
This suit likely will serve as precedent 
I 


radioactive 
in future disability cases involving in 


jury following exposure to radioactive 
materials in industrial plants. 
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ABT: Spokesman for German position on return of war assets. 


. 


WIDE WoRLD 


Signal of the End? 


The question of whether or not to re- 
turn the $450 million of German as- 
sets seized by the government during 
the war to their former owners now 
looks headed for partial solution after 
two years of bitter controversy, Di- 
rectly at stake is the fate of the $100- 
million General Aniline & Film Corp. 
and indirectly, the fortunes of Scher- 
ing Corp. (Bloomfield, N.J.). 

Secret talks on the issue began last 
week between German and U. S. 
government experts. The German 
delegation was led by Herman Abt, 
shrewd financial diplomat who headed 
the German delegation to the London 
debt settlement talks; Walworth Bar- 
bour, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, represented 
the U. S. 

The U.S. reportedly confronted the 
Germans with a take-it-or-leave-it offer 
during the talks. After more than a 
year of behind-the-scenes skirmishing 
among State Dept., Justice Dept., and 
the White House, the Administration 
has reached a firm policy position on 
German assets, A draft bill has been 
approved at Cabinet level, which 
would do three things: 

© Pay individual German claims in 
cash (or in kind) up to $10,000 each. 

¢ Return most of the thousands of 
patents and copyrights vested by the 
U.S. to their former owners. 
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© Require the sale of General 
Aniline & Film to American buyers. 

This is the most important provision 
of the Administration’s draft bill, from 
the point of view of the chemical in- 
dustry. Sale of GAF has been blocked 
for years by litigation over whether it 
belonged at the time of U.S. seizure to 
I. G. Farben or to the Swiss holding 
company, I.G. Chemie, The Ad- 
ministration’s proposal would cut such 
litigation, force immediate sale with 
the proceeds to be held in escrow 
pending final settlement of title dis- 
pute. 

Neat Package: Individual German 
claims (up to $10,000 each) are 
roughly calculated to total some $50 
million—and to comprise 90% of the 
total number of claims. These, under 
the new Administration formula, would 
be paid out of proceeds of remaining 
assets—hence would not require any 
Congressional appropriation. 

The proposed return of German 
patents and copyrights isn’t so simple, 
though. Nobody really knows the true 
value of many of the patents or how 
essential their retention by the U.S. 
may prove to be in terms of national 
defense. 

Presumably the government will 
have to make a stab at culling out the 
vital patents, but there’s sure to be 
argument on its decision. 


There's a problem of equity to be 
threshed out, too. A number of patents 
have been licensed to U.S. companies 
on the assumption that they would not 
be returned to former German owners. 
The U.S. firms in many cases have in- 
vested substantial sums to develop 
these patents, would stand to take a 
loss if they were given back. 

But Still a Compromise: With such 
conflicting interests, the Administra- 
tion policy is at best a compromise that 
will satisfy no one. 

The Germans certainly won't be 
happy about it; they have held out for 
total restitution of their former assets 
on the grounds that seizure violated 
the sanctity of private property on 
which the capitalist system depends. 
They also argue that it doesn’t make 
sense for the U.S. to spend billions to 
strengthen Germany as an ally and 
then weaken the German economy. 

Opponents of any move to return 
vested on the other hand, 
charge that the Germans really would 
be disappointed by the sale of GAF. 
They say one of the key German 
objectives has been to regain control 
of GAF all along. If it hadn’t been, 
they could have negotiated a cash 
settlement from the U.S. at any time. 

American owners of some former 
German properties are also unhappy 
over the Administration policy. They 
fear that the proposed bill would be an 
opening wedge for later Congressional 
action to return all vested assets. This 
would give their former German parent 
companies—which now are their com- 
petitors—fat windfall profits stemming 
from increased value of the assets. 

Nevertheless, the Administration is 
almost certain to stick by its policy. It 
represents a hard-won compromise be- 
tween Secretary of State Dulles and 
Attorney Brownell — from 
which it hard to 
without reopening the whole 
troversy. Moreover, the full Cabinet 
has approved the package decision on 
the understanding that it represents a 
final Administration position. Justice 
Dept. would balk at any further con- 
cessions to the Germans. 

Thus, although the final details 
haven't been hammered out, it looks 
as though the end is near for the con- 
troversial war asset hassle. Nobody 
will get precisely what he wants, there 
may be much grinding of teeth, but 
the decision should get through Con- 
gress this year. 


assets, 


General 
would be retreat 


con 
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GENEVA’S PALAIS DES NATIONS: Where tariff delegates are seeking . . . 


Clearer Track for Chemical Trade 


Chemicals are in the picture from 
various angles this week as the Eisen- 
hower Administration forces the pace 
in a race to get the President’s whole 
complex foreign economic program 
enacted before Congress adjourns. 

Foremost among the new develop- 
ments~—all of which would make for a 
clearer track for world trade in chem- 
ical products—is the meeting begin- 
ning next week in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where delegates from more than 
20 nations will start negotiations on 
Japanese trade. There in the classical 
Palais des Nations building (formerly 
used by the old League of Nations), 
delegates will be racing against the 
June 12 deadline when the President's 
current tariff-cutting authority expires. 

If they make the deadline, the 
Japanese will be eligible for further 
tariff cuts next year under the new 
trade agreements act. It will be a tight 
squeeze, but U.S. officials are confident 
that they can open world markets con 
siderably to the Japanese. What's 
worrying the U.S, chemical industry is 
that opening European markets for 
Japan may be arranged at the cost of 
opening the U.S. market for European 
chemical producers. 

Swift Action Sought: Other hap- 
penings that show the pressure build- 
ing up behind the Administration’s in 
ternational trade program: 


e Also in Geneva, negotiations to 
draft a new General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) turned into 
the stretch most major 
hurdles passed. The new GATT agree 
ment should be signed by the end of 
the month and fed into the Congres 
sional mill as soon as H. R. | (see be- 
low) has cleared the House. The Ad 
ministration considers its approval by 


home with 


Congress essential to continuing the 
reciprocal trade program. It will be 
the prime target of protectionists, who 
charge that it involves unconstitutional 
delegation of power to an international 
organization. The outcome is touch 
and go. 

e In Washington, the House Ways 
& Means Committee finished hearings 
on the three-year trade agreements act 
(H.R. 1), went into executive session 
to approve (by 20-to-5 vote) the final 
draft of the bill 
parliamentary strategy. The Adminis 
tration is pushing for a vote in the 
House early in March, has greased the 
rails for fast action in the Senate. 

e By the end of this month, the 
Treasury Dept. will send to Congress 


and hammer out 


a new customs simplification bill whose 
import valuation clause looks to chem 
ical management like an indirect chal 
lenge to the present U.S. selling price 
formula for evaluating certain chemical 
imports. 
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Part Way, or All? 


Just how far will the U.S. go toward 
implementing recommendations made 
by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion? Chemical industrialists have 
been bothered by that question for 
a long time—in fact, since the U.S. 
joined the organization back in 1934. 
Now they know—from a report pre- 
sented to the ILO’s Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee, 
fourth that the 
U.S. will go along with the ILO at 
least to the extent of supplying in- 


now holding its 


session in Geneva 


formation in copious quantity. 

At its first session in Paris (1948), 
the committee adopted a resolution 
concerning holidays with pay in the 
chemical Relatively 


question, 


industries. 
with the 
collective agreements in 


un- 
concerned since 
the 


U.S. adequately cover these benefits, 


most 


the U.S. so far has taken no meas- 
ures to implement this resolution. 
Concerning a vocational training 
resolution adopted at its second ses- 
the U.S. had say, 
though. Discussing worker training 
plans in the chemical industry, the 
government admitted that among the 
200 unskilled 


occupations 


sion, plenty to 


more than and semi 


skilled 


single integrated training plan where- 


there’s yet no 


by young workers advance progres 
sively to more responsible and better 
the 
there's a 
both 

management leaders of the import- 


paying jobs. However, govern- 


ment claimed growing 


awareness among labor and 


ance of providing future industry 


needs for craftsmen and mechanics 


through some orderly system of ap 
prenticeship. This, it says, should be 


established on a firm basis to insure 
both content and quality of apprentice 
training and not leave these to chance, 
the U.S 


requested to take action on classifi 


Also at this session was 
cation, labeling, and establishment of 
trademarks for dangerous chemic als, 
So far, delegates have not transmitted 
information on the 
because the U.S 
lingual problems that foreign chem 


subject—possibly 


doesn't have multi 


ical makers face 
Then, at ILO’s third session (Gen 
1952). the U.S. was asked to 


consider general problems of 


eva, 
hours 
in the chemical industries, with par 
ticular reference to comparison of 


day and shift work. In reply, the U.S. 


forwarded detailed analyses of hours 
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and premium pay provisions in 40 
collective bargaining agreements for 
1951. These covered about 78,000 
workers in the industry, included de- 
tails on hours of work, shift opera- 
tions, overtime, weekend and other 
premium pay arrangements, In its 
analysis, the government found pro- 
visions for paid rest periods, wash- 
up and clean-up time were not then 
common, maintained that paid wash- 
up and clean-up time allowances were 
generally restricted to certain groups 
of workers. 

So far, there's been no attempt to 
make U.S. chemical firms toe any 
lines drawn for conditions in other 
countries. 


EXPANSION... . 


Ammonia; St. Paul Ammonia Prod- 
ucts Co, (St. Paul, Minn.) plans a 
$15-million ammonia plant 14 miles 
south of St. Paul. Capacity; 200 tons 
of ammonia and nitrates/day. Pro- 
duction has been scheduled to start 
in April "56. 

. 
Potash: The Potash Co, of America 
is progressing in its potash extraction 
and processing development at Floral, 
Sask., 14 miles east of Saskatoon. A 
$3.5-million shaft is now being put 
down to potash beds 3400 ft. below 
the surface; the company also plans 
expansion of processing facilities. 

° 
Polyvinyl Alcohol: Du Pont plans to 
expand its polyvinyl alcohol units at 
Niagara Falls, N, Y., at a cost of $3 
million. According to present sched- 
ules, the new units should be ready 
early in 1956. 

° 
Pigmented Polyethylene: Acheson 
Dispersed Pigments, Inc.’s pigmented 
polyethylene plant at Orange, Tex., 
is due onstream next week, Polyethyl- 
ene will be bought from Spencer 
Chemical,—also in the process of com- 
mencing operations. Total plant cost: 
$500,000. 

° 
Ammonia, Urea: Deere & Co.’s $20- 
million ammonia-urea plant at Pryor, 
Okla., is now in operation. Fed by 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. pipeline 
(which has a capacity of 75 million 
cu. ft./day of gas) the plant is on a 
Missouri-Kansas Texas Railroad spur 
line. Capacity: 180 tons of ammonia, 
275 tons of urea per day. 


COMPANIES 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. has changed its name to B. 
F. Goodrich Canada, Ltd. Reason: “to 
keep paee with the company’s ac- 
celerated activities in the chemical 
field.” 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp. has pur- 
chased a 20-acre tract of land four 
miles north of Ponca City for use in 
connection with its petroleum coke 
activities. The property, on U.S. 77 
and the main line of the Santa Fe 
Railroad was bought from the Ponca 
City Chamber of Commerce. 


Two more earnings reports: 

© Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
earned 71¢/common share in 1954— 
39¢ of it in the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year. With improving business 
conditions in January, company of- 
ficials are predicting equally profitable 
operations in 1955. 


@ Spencer Chemical Co. reports 


sales and net profits for the first six 
months of its fiscal year (ending Dec. 
31) of $14.2 million and $1.5 million 
respectively—says the outlook for the 
balance of the year “looks good.” 

All the company’s facilities (includ- 
ing the new Vicksburg, Miss., works) 
are operating at capacity; and heavy 
nonrecurring expenses (such as start- 
up costs at Vicksburg) have 
covered, 


been 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States has acquired 
ownership of the 34-story Mathieson 
Bldg. in downtown Baltimore. Fidel- 
ity- Baltimore National has leased back 
the entire building for 65 years, and 
Olin Mathieson has simultaneously 
leased the space it currently occupies 
from the bank for the next 10 years. 
Purchase price: $5.5 million. 
. 

Company incorporation in Delaware 
last week and authorized capital stock: 

@ Colutex Oil and Uranium, Inc., 
$300,000. 





WHEN UNION CARBIDE'’s poly- 
ethylene plant at Seadrift, Tex., 
came onstream last week, the in- 
dustry’s capacity was increased by 
more than 25%. Seadrift’s rating: 
60 million lIbs./year of polyethy- 
lene—more than the entire indus- 
try produced in 1950. As in the 





Three Down, One to Go 


case at other Carbide polyethylene 
facilities (South Charleston, W. 
Va., and Texas City, Tex.), the 
company also turns out ethylene 
oxide at Seadrift by direct oxida- 
tion. Also produced in quantity: 
butadiene. Coming up next: poly- 
ethylene units at Torrance, Calif. 
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Left, pebble phosphate rock as it comes 


from A. A.C. Co.'s Florida 


mines. Below, 


view of modern electric furnace where 
rock's phosphorus content is driven off as 
vapor into condensers where elemental phos- 
phorus is collected in liquid form. 


QUALITY Elemental Phosphorus 
\) 999% pure... Elechro-Thermally produced 


Whether used in its 99.97, 


, pure elemental form or in the ever-widening range of 


»hosphorus derivatives and compounds, AA QUALITY Elemental Phosphorus assures highest 
standards of quality and uniformity. Quality you can rely on, because of rigid control from 
finished products. Service you can depend on, because of large-scale production and ample 


bck reserves. Assured quality, security of supply, prompt service—sound reasons for using 
AA QUALITY Chemicals. Write for further information and samples. 


Elemental Phosphorus cake 


Ld 4 “ 
Srom our mines Your plant 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chemical Division: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. © 30 plants and offices serving U. $., Canada, Cuba 


AA QUALITY PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS 


Pentasulphide - Sesquisulphide 
Ferro Phosphorus (iron Phosphide 
PHOSPHATES 


Disodium Phosphate - Trisodium Phosphate 
Dicaicium Phosphate- PHOS-FEED® BRAND 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 

85% WN. F. Grade - 75°, Pure Food Grade 
50% Pure Food Grade 
Agricultural and Other Grades 
PHOSPHATE ROCK & FERTUIZERS 

All grades Florida Pebbie Phosphate Rock 
Superphosphate 

Complete Fertilizers 


OTHER AA QUALITY PRODUCTS 
FLUORIDES AND FLUOSILICATES 

Sodium Fluoride - Ammonium Fiuosilicate 
Magnesium Fiuosilicate 

Potassium Fluosilicate 

Sodium Fluosilicate - Zine Flyosilicate 
Fluosilicate Mixture 

Ammonium Fluoborate 

Aluminum Fivoride 

Magnesium Fiuonde 


GELATIN 

KEYSTONE® Gelatin: Ecible, Photographic, 
Pharmaceutical, Technical 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Animal Bone Charcoal 

Bone Black Pigment (COSMIC® Blacks) 
Keystone Ammonium Carbonate 

Sulphuric Acid - Insecticides- Fungicides 
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CIO’S KNIGHT, with pal® and at Denver office, is mild-mannered ex-refinery stillman who's building a union that looms 


Future Force in Chemicals 


Not another John L. Lewis, but still a formidable union- 





ist to bargain with—that’s Jack Knight, prospective president 
of big new Oil & Chemical Workers Union. 


For chemical firms that'll soon be hearing from him, 





CW’s interview brings a preview of Knight’s views on bargaining 


tactics, mechanization, and guaranteed annual 


So far, very few chemical companies 
have encountered him directly; but as 
of this week, odds are that his influ 
ence will be felt within nearly every 
large chemical concern before 1955 is 
over. His name is O. A. (Jack) Knight, 
and he may wind up as labor union 
leader of the year, 

As senior officer in the two CIO 
unions now bargaining at oil, chem- 
ical and petrochemical plants, and as 
principal architect in the move to 
build one strong industrial union for 
those fields, Knight appears to be lead- 
ing candidate for presidency of the 
International Oil & Chemical Workers 
Union (CIO) that’s expected to emerge 
from the joint session of the United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers and 
Knight's Oil Workers International 
Union‘in Clevéland at the end of this 
month. The new union would be the 
largest and most militant in its juris 
diction. 

In appearance and in manner, 
Knight is the very antithesis of the 
leonine John L. Lewis, whom the gen 
eral public tends to regard as the 


*CIO President Walter Reuther. 
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jage. 


classic example of a labor union ex- 
ecutive, While Lewis is hulking and 
imperious, Knight is slight, slender, 
relatively soft-spoken. Knight is the 
kind of whom calls 
“Jack”; few indeed are the people who 
address Lewis more familiarly than as 
“Mr. Lewis.” 

Persevering 


man everyone 


Plugger: But _ this 
doesn’t mean that Knight is any less 
of a scrapper than the more bombastic 
Lewis. With patient, persistent plug- 
ging, he has built up a vigorous union 
among the ruggedly individualistic oil 
workers, and has become a principal 
figure in the 
wage struggles. 

In discussing the outlook for the 
new and expanded union, Knight fore 
sees no “sudden or drastic” changes in 
collective bargaining practices in the 
chemical industry, There'll be these 
differences, however: 

® More chemical plants will be 
unionized, (“We will attempt in every 
legitimate way that we can think of to 
organize every worker in the oil and 
chemical industries . . . the organizing 
activities of the new union will exceed 


country’s year-to-year 


the present efforts of the two unions 
combined.”) 

¢ More chemical bargaining groups 
will be consolidated under one union 
“thus increasing the opportunity for 
coordinated bargaining efforts.” 

e Chemical 
backed parent 
“stronger in both human and financial 


will be 
union, 


local unions 


by a larger 
resources, and thus better equipped to 
render day-to-day services and to meet 
emergencies.” 

No Industrywide Pacts: Up to now, 
Knight says, there have been no plans 
to revise bargaining techniques at 
chemical plants, and no specific pro 
posals as to companywide bargaining 
with any particular firm. 

“We 


bargaining on those items that are de 


always favor companywide 


NO LIVE BAIT: Between trout stream 
trips, Knight scours fly-casting gear. 
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termined, from management side, at 
top company level, such as pension 
plans, savings plans, and other items 
that of necessity must be uniformly 
applied companywide,” he added. 

Industrywide bargaining is out, al- 
though that’s the policy Knight has 
been advocating in the petroleum in- 
dustry. He feels that the major oil 
companies should bargain jointly on 
wages and hours, much as has been 
the practice in coal and steel. 

Reciprocal Citations: But there's 
sure to be some interaction between 
the bargaining campaigns of the oil 
and chemical wings of the new alli- 
ance. Knight says it’s “reasonable to 
presume that chemical negotiating 
committees will cite oil contracts in 
asking for improvements in those cases 
where oil contracts contain better pro- 
visions under similar conditions.” 

To chemical companies that will 
bargain with the new union, the sig- 
nificance of that “presumed” use of 
oil contracts as points of reference in 
chemical bargaining can be gauged by 
this latest comparison of average 
weekly earnings in the two industries: 

Chemicals and allied 
products 
Petroleum refining 


$79.71 
96.87 


Knight’s in favor of more mechan- 
ization at chemical plants, provided 
that workers’ buying power is in- 
creased “so that.a market can prevail 
for the outpouring of automated 
plants.” He thinks that relatively stable 
employment makes the guaranteed an- 
nual wage question “rather academic” 
in the chemical industry. 


AVID READER: At Denver home and 
while traveling, a nonstop reader. 


WipR WORLD 


SEN. MARTIN: For water pollution 


control, states still mainly responsible. 


One Quick Trigger 


Formosa, atomic energy, and armed 
forces’ strength aren’t getting all the 
attention in Washington this week; 
both Congress and the Administration 
are laying plans for more concerted 
attacks on air and water pollution dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. 

On Capitol Hill, bills have been in- 
troduced to extend present laws on 
pollution and to expand the federal 
government's role in pollution control. 
Within the executive branch, the Dept. 
of Health, Education & Welfare has 
started a stepped-up pollution control 
program. 

Both 
President recent pro 
posals on public health. However, it 
appears that some members of Con 
gress want to go even further than the 
White House program in combating 
pollution. 

More Federal Authority: In two re 
spects, the Administration-backed bill 
(S. 890) introduced by Sen. Edward 
Martin (R., Pa.) would vest a little 
more authority in the federal govern- 
ment. In making permanent the Water 
Pollution Control Act that’s now due 
to expire June 30, ‘56, Martin's bill 
still recognizes the individual states 
primary responsibility for pollution 
control; but it increases federal power 
in these respects: 

e The Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service would be 
authorized to establish standards of 
water quality for a river at the point 


moves are in accord with 


Eisenhower's 
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where it flows across a state boundary 
However, this would be done only if 
the states concerned failed to come up 


with acceptable standards 

e The Surgeon General would be 
able to move more promptly in filing 
an abatement suit in the federal courts. 
PHS feels that being armed with a 
quicker litigation 
might help to bring about compliance 
more rapidly after a company has been 
notified that 
tion condition exists 

Speedy Write-offs; Over in the 
House, Rep. John Byrnes (R., Wis.) 
and 12 both 
are boosting bills that would 
permit five-year depreciation for tax 
purposes on equipment for abatement 
of air or water pollution. These are the 
first bills of this kind to lump both 
kinds of pollution. Up to now, fast 
write-offs for pollution control facilities 


trigger for such 


an unsatisfactory pollu 


other congressmen of 


parties 


have been opposed by the Treasury 
because of the potential revenue loss. 

H-E-W Secretary Oveta Culp Hob 
Arthur Stern as 
director of air pollution studies at the 
PHS Sanitary Engineering Center in 
Cincinnati. She also announced that 


by has appointed 


much of the agency’s air pollution con 
trol research will be concentrated in 
the Los Angeles area, where the smog 
problem is particularly pressing. 

All this still isn’t enough, according 
to California Senators William Know 
land Kuchel. They're 
plugging for additional research funds 


as well as tax concessions for firms that 


and Thomas 


buy control equipment 


wine WORLD 


REP. BYRNES: In lumping air and wa- 


ter pollution control, his bill is first. 
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Still Snowballing 





spring. 





Quietly—without fanfare—the chemical merger parade is continuing. 
Within the past week plans for merger of Warner Hudnut, Inc. and 
Lambert Co. have beén approved by company directors; American Mono- 
mer Corp. and Monomer-Polymer, Inc. were acquired by the Borden 
Co.'s Chemical Division. Both moves were made with diversification in 
mind—Borden in the direction of thermoplastics and poylviny] alcohols, 
Hudnut and Lambert with “a more balanced operation” a foremost con- 
sideration. General outlook: several score more such amalgamations by 








Despite solemn rumblings from Washington, the spate 





of chemical mergers and acquisitions is continuing. 


Chief reason: the need for product diversification—- 





now an economic necessity to large sectors of the chemical process 


industries. 


There is a rapidly growing belief 
among chemical executives today that 
economic strength lies in diversity of 
products. Much like the sort of reason- 
ing that lies behind the investment 
trust, industry leaders are turning to- 
ward a variety of products as the 
simplest and most expeditious means 
to insure business stability. 

That's the basic reason behind most 
of the recent mergers and acquisitions. 
Company representatives are frank to 
admit that their thinking lately has 
been spurred by a host of glaringly 
obvious examples—cases in which a 
company has pulled through a tem- 
porary market lull or a momentary 
period of overproduction on the 
strength of its diversification. 

Rising costs and heavy depreciation 
charges have added to the necessity of 
diversification for the medium-small 
company. With more products, in a 
gamut of fields, a firm stands less 
chance of seeing earnings dissipated 
by the disappearance of a single 
market. 

Such—to a greater or lesser extent— 
was the case in these recent unions: 


Witco-Emulsol 


When Witco Chemical Co. (New 
York) acquired the Chemical Division 
of The Emulsol Corp, (Chicago), it 
was strictly a move in the direction of 
diversification. Emulsol, with a 30- 
year record of producing surface- 
active agents for use in the food, 
pharmaceutical, cosmetic, paper, rub- 
ber, textile, and synthetic detergent 
industries, was casting about for a 
dea] that would protect the privately 


owned company in a competitive 
squeeze and assure it of continued 
management with greater security. 
Witco, also privately owned, was look- 
ing for immediate expansion of current 
facilities “of a nature that would 
dovetail and augment both domestic 
and foreign activities.” 

The new setup, management of both 
companies hasten to state, won't 
change production or personnel in any 
way. But both companies stand to prof- 
it from the availability of the other's 
facilities. 


Pennsalt-Index 
Pennsalt’s purchase of a major interest 
in Index Chemical Co. (Houston) 
follows an even more specific pattern 
of diversification. Index, a five-year- 
old company, was the first U.S. firm 
to produce ethyl and methyl mer- 
captans synthetically for commercial 
sale. Pennsalt, through its Sharples 
Chemicals Division, has been turning 
out a related line of synthetic organic 
sulfur compounds—wanted mercap- 
tans such as Index was turning out to 
round out its product line. 

Further: Sharples has been a major 
Index customer since the company was 
founded; the two companies had 
worked together on a number of proj- 
ects (e€.g., systemic insecticides). 

Also a strong selling point from 
Pennsalt’s point of view: Index has a 
process of making such organic sul- 
fides as dimethyl sulfide, methyl ethyl 
sulfide, at a “reasonably low cost,” has 
a good market to sell its methyl mer- 
captan (for use in making methionine) 
in Du Pont’s Beaumont, Tex., plant— 


which consumes some 5 million lbs./ 
year. 

From Index’s view: purchase by 
Pennsalt gives it a ready-made market 
development and sales organization; 
the greater range of expansion 
potential gives it hope of more effective 
(and immediate) inroads on the 
chemical intermediates. 

From both companies’ angle: com- 
bined gas odorant production will 
provide stronger competition for 
Oronite—chief rival for U.S. markets. 


Harshaw-Zinsser 


Harshaw’s offer to the stockholders of 
Zinsser Chemical Co. (Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.) to trade Harshaw com- 
mon for all the outstanding stock of 
Zinsser, was similarly based on a need 
for diversification. 

Zinsser, founded in 1897, has done 
extensive work (on a small scale) in 
producing lakes, toners, dyes, and 
tannin for the printing ink, textile, 
pharmaceutical and paper-producing 
industries. Sales have been relatively 
modest (under $5 million last year), 
but the company was well-known for 
its developmental work in certain 
specialized chemicals—e.g., quiniz- 
arine-type anthraquinone dyestuffs. 

Harshaw admittedly lacked ex- 
perience in organic chemical produc- 
tion—although its plants turn out a 
wide range of inorganic products. 
Total corporate sales: over $53.6 mil- 
lion last year; main item: electroplat- 
ing materials. 

Moreover, the scope of Zinsser’s re- 
search didn’t begin to match that of 
competitors. Now Harshaw facilities 
will be opened up to Zinsser; a num- 
ber of possible product potentials can 
be explored. 

Making the purchase even more 
natural; both companies sell to the 
same industries; there’s a great pos- 
sibility for saving in sales setups that 
can easily be combined. 

From Zinsser’s standpoint, the offer’s 
growth aspects also look good. 
Privately owned, with only a handful 
of stockholders, the merger will put its 
stock on an over-the-counter basis, 
make funds more readily available for 
new plant capacity. 

Harshaw’s bread-and-butter produc- 
tion will (at least for the moment) 
continue to ‘be electroplating cain- 
pounds. But its purchase of Zinsser 
will make earnings far less dependent 
on the availability of nickel. 
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Louisville Method 


Louisville Dryer “Family” boosts production, cuts costs 
for chemical manufacturer 


Dryer Types Installed 
in one Plant Since 1933 


10 ft. x 100 ft. size 
largest ever built! Some years ago a large chemical company bought the 


smallest commercial Louisville Steam Tube Dryer as a 
Pilot Dryer 


88 in, x 26 ft, size pilot plant for a new product. Today this firm owns a 


whole “family” of Louisville Dryers, ranging from their 
original small pilot plant to the largest steam tube 
dryers ever built, Louisville’s 10 ft. x 100 ft. rotary dryers. 
Large or small, there’s a right size dryer for your job. Louisville 
relieves you of guesswork about dryer size, type or construction. 
Our engineers survey your problem... their recommendations 
are job-tested in our pilot plant. Your Louisville Dryer is built 
not assembled—and built right for your job. Its performance is 
backed by over 50 years of successful drying experience. 
Ask one of our drying specialists to look over your problems. 
No obligation, of course. 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Oryer Sales Offices: 139 So. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky * 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 

in Canede: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CAN THIS DO 


re* YOU? 


WHA 


DESCRIPTION 


An amber-colored, mobile liquid 
with an odor like oil of bitter 
almonds. 


PROPERTIES 
Specific Gravity, (20/20°C.) 1,161 
Boiling Point, °C. (Todd Still), 

744 mm. 160 (98%) 
Freezing Point, °C. —36.5 
Flash Point, (open cup), °F. 150-160 
Refractive Index, (n 20°/D) 1,526 
Surface Tension at 20°C. 

(dynes/cm) 49. 
Viscosity (Centipoises) 

38°C 1.35 

54°C 1.09 


In addition to properties it pos- 
sesses in common with other 
aldehyes, furfural exhibits a 
chemical behavior peculiar to the 
unsaturated furan nucleus. As a 
consequence it is commanding in- 
creasing interest as a chemical in- 
termediate. 


Its versatility, high purity and 
low price are reasons why you 
should evaluate furfural in proc- 
esses and products involving its 
use as a selective solvent, resin 
ingredient, general solvent, wet- 
ting agent, and chemical inter- 
mediate. 


Write for Bulletin 204. A few 
words as to the nature of your 
interest will enable us to select 
for you other pertinent literature 
about 


QO°FURFURAL 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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.. The Quaker Oals @mpany - 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


334K, The Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 

Room 534K, 120 Wall St. 
New York 5, N. Y 

Room 4348, P. 0. Box 4376 
Portiand 8, Oregon 


in the United Kingdom: Imperial Chemica! 
Industries, Ltd., Billinghom, England 

tn Evrepe: Quoker Oats-Graanproducten N.V 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands 

Quaker Oats ‘Prance) $.A., 3, Rue Pillet-Wili 
Paris IX, France 

tn Australia: Swift & Company, Pty. Ltd., Sydney 
in Japan: F. K te & C y,. ltd., Tokyo 











Cooperation Personified 


AT A 50-ACRE SITE, on Clear 
Creek, Tex., members of SERA 
(Shell Employees Recreation Assn.) 
are hard at work this week build- 
ing barbecue pits and picnic tables 
for use this spring. 

Boasting a membership of 2500 
(more than half of all workers at 
Shell’s Deer Park, Tex., plant), the 
association voted to purchase the 
land last year; has extravagant plans 
to remodel a club building for 
dances and other activties by sum- 
mer; will work on a swimming pool 
when funds become available. 

Membership dues are $5/year; 


Shell matches the amount the club 
gathers in through subscriptions, 
permits installation of “Coke” vend- 
ing machines in its plants to in- 
crease club revenues, 

Initial suggestion for the em- 
ployee-employer recreational site, 
company officials are quick to point 
out, came from Shell workers them- 
selves. Proof of the enthusiasm with 
which they've rallied behind the 
plan: a flood of volunteer labor “to 
get things shipshape before warm 
weather sets in.” Many workers are 
turning Saturday building stints 
into family outings. 
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Celanese Plastics Division is now a direct source for 
Polyvinyl Acetate Emulsions 


CELANESE PVA. 


from Celanese-produced monomer... 
homopolymer and copolymer resin emulsions for 
latex type water based paints and primers 


The Celanese PVA series of Polyvinyl] acetate 
emulsions—-both the homopolymer and copoly- 
mer types—is available for immediate ship- 
ment. Developed by the Plastics Division of 
Celanese, these emulsions are processed from 
Celanese—petro-basically produced monomer, 
and engineered to meet the rigid requirements 
of the paint industry. 


With the growing popularity of latex-type 
paints in the do-it-yourself market, and the 
increased use of vinyl products, this new 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Plastics Division, Box 263-B,: 
290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me New Product Bulletin NP-12 on Celanese 
Polyviny! Acetate Emulsions for paints. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


city STATE 
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Celanese source gives manufacturers the de- 
pendable, continuous supply and price stability 
they are looking for. 

The Celanese technical service department is 
set up to give detailed assistance in the develop- 
ment of paints with polyvinyl acetate emulsions. 
Use the coupon below to receive the New 
Product Bulletin on PVAc emulsions for paints 
or write to 
Celanese Corporation of America, 

Plastics Division, Box 263-B, 
290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


PLASTICS and RESINS 
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A thought or two about things 


—_ 


new 
and interesting in the field of 
surface-active chemistry .. . 
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Crk th ured! 
... nobody buys. But people 
do buy weed killers, espe- 
cially the effective yet eco- 
nomical ones...the oil or 
hormone types formulated 
with the proper EMCOL. 
Right now, lo-volatile esters 
are a snap. 
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. a brand new hair con- 
the shampoo, doesn't come 
out with the rinse. It's EM- 
ative with a flair for hair we 
management, It willceamup we 
less creme or clear shampoo 
products. Big points: mini- 
mum foam stabilization. gz 
TLLEELE TL 
Have you any old diesel lo- 
comotives, ship's oil bunk- 
need degreasing? It'll be a 
lot safer if the solvent with 
are emulsified away with 
@ EMCOL HS50A or 


ditioner that goes in with 
COL 61, fatty amide deriv. § 
> well with your soap or soap- 
mized eye irritation, maxi- & 
aolving aglitat 
ers of auto engines that 
se Oil and water soluble soils 
EMCOL H52. 





YOUR PROBLEM IS NEXT... 
If you've a production headache that 
might respond to the proper surfactant, 
sit down and give us the details on your 
letterhead. We may have the answer 
sitting “in stock” .. . or perhaps we'll 
be able to invent it for you. Write 
Department CW. 


EMULSOL 
ICAL CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS&INDUSTRY.... 


Now It's Official 


Britain has decided to go ahead with 
the ambitious smog reduction program 
proposed last month (CW, Feb. 5, p. 
20). Following talks with British in- 
dustrialists, Minister of Housing Dun- 
can Sandys has suggested: 

¢ Prohibition by law of the emis- 
sion of dark smoke from any source. 

© Legal requirement to the effect 
that all new industrial plants built 
henceforth be equipped “so as to 
preclude release of smoke, dirt and 
grit into the atmosphere.” 

e Empowerment of local authori- 
ties to institute smokeless zones as a 
means of progressively 
smoke emission. 


controlling 


e Enforcement and inspection by 
both local and national officials. 

e Prohibition of household heaters 
“of any type that burns other than 
smokeless fuel”; cost of conversion to 
be subsidized by the government. 

One question, government spokes- 
men admit, remains to be settled: the 
future availability of smokeless fuels 
in Great Britain. But chemical 
producers think that’s simply a prob- 
lem of reallocating already-available 
materials. 


The program as drafted, they 
predict, will be passed, since antipollu- 
tion is an accepted necessity in Great 


Britain today. Chemical plants, in the 
future, will be built with pollution 
abatement as a top consideration. 





-—IMPACT 
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CHEMICAL SUPPLIERS could 
well be viewing TV with two-fold 
interest—not only for entertain- 
ment, but also for the profit po- 
tential that industry offers. Last 
year cathode ray tubes for TV con- 
sumed something like 180 tons of 
“phosphors”—phosphorescent zinc- 








Bright Spot for Chemicals 


1954 
(est.) 


1951 1952 1953 


cadmium sulfides. A 21-in. screen 
requires about 8% gm.—32¢ worth. 
In addition, the industry consumed 
last 168,500 tons of 
“soft” glass (including large quan- 
tities of potassium carbonate) and 
an estimated 658 tons of plastics 
(mostly phenolic) for tube bases. 


year: over 
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For the first time in extremely high purity 


in carload quantities QQ C7 
INTERNATIONAL , s 


Me 
magnesium oxide 


Magnesium Oxide of 
high purity, 99.5+% MgO (ignited 
basis), is now being produced in several grades 
and in large tonnages by International. Prompt 
shipments of carload lots can be made from the 
new chemical plant at the Carlsbad, New Mexico, 

potash mine and refinery. 
New facilities have been completed to produce 
Magnesium Oxide synthetically by direct decomposition 
of magnesium chloride under controlled reaction. For the 
first time, because of this new process, it is now possible 
to offer industry this basic chemical in large tonnages in the 
purest form ever made in commercial quantities. The stable 
source of magnesium chloride, as a raw material, will permit 
continuing large volume production of uniformly high quality 
Magnesium Oxide that is essentially free of calcium, silica, iron 

and alkaline impurities. 

The availability of large tonnages of high purity Magnesium 
Oxide at relatively low cost opens the door to new uses in many in- 
dustries where purity is essential. We are prepared, through our Prod- 
uct Development Department, to explore with any industry the 
application of Magnesium Oxide to specific production 
problems. For experimental purposes in any indus- 
trial plant, we will furnish samples of 
International Magnesium Oxide. 


. e¢ 
inquiries 
to potash division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 + Sales Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicage 6 * 61 Broadway, New York 6 * Midland, Texas 
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So pure it’s used to 
filter food products 


SOLKA-FLOC 


99.5% Chemically Pure Cellulose 


SOLKA-FLOC is now being used as a filter- 
aid for a rapidly growing number of food 
products — proof that SOLKA-FLOC gives 
the clearest, purest filtrate at high flow 
rates, 

The finely-divided cellulose particles of 
SOLKA-FLOc form the perfect filter barrier 
~trapping even the tiniest of suspended 
solids, SOLKA-FLOC can be handled read. 
ily with a knife, will not gouge . . . gives a 
more stable cake, will not bleed . . . gives 
longer life to the precoat . . . is chemically 
inert... easily washable... can be burned 
to recover any valuable solids remaining 

To meet your specific requirements 
SOLKA-FLOC is available in a wide range 
of grades—enabling you to obtain any de- 
sired combination of flow rates and effi- 
ciency of filtration. 

For better quality foods through better 
fileration use SOLKA-FLOC, Write to our 
Technical Service Department FC-2, in 
Boston, describing your problem in detail. 


BROWN iy 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
General Sales Office: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


SOLKA AND CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC * NIBROC 
PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS + NIBROC KOWTOWLS 
NIBROC TOILET TISSUE + BERMICO SEWER PIPE 
AND CONDUIT * ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS 





FOREIGN. . 


Expansion/West Germany: On March 
1, directors of Farbwerke Hoechst AG, 
(Frankfurt) will propose to increase 
the company’s capitalization from 99.3 
million to 385 million DM. Object: 
to supply funds for an investment pro- 
gram designed to extend over “the 
next several years.” 

Output current production 
facilities increased Hoechst’s sales vol- 
ume 20% in 1954 (over 1953); the 
company today accounts for about 
10% of total West German chemical 
production. But the expansion boom 


from 


is far from over, Plans for extending 
synthetic fiber production this year are 
already under way; directors expect 
to place heavy emphasis an antibiotic 
and other pharmaceutical-producing 
units soon, 
: a 
Vinyl Acetate/Great Britain: The 
Chemicals Division of the British Oxy 
gen Co, (Chester-le-Street, England) 
has just brought its new vinyl acetate 
monomer facilities onstream. Built at 
a cost of $1.4 million, the plant will 
use captive acetylene from BOC, one 
of Britain’s largest producers. Capac- 
ity is not revealed. 
. 
Plastics /Mexico: Monsanto Chemical 
Co. will expand its Mexican plastics 
operations, also plans to enter chem- 
ical production there this year. Rea- 
son: Monsanto officials are bullish 
about the Mexican market despite re- 
adjustments precipitated by Mexico's 
40% devaluation of the peso last April. 
The company’s Mexican affiliate, 


Monsanto Mexicana, started produc 
tion of synthetic resins and molding 
compounds in 1951 with an initial in- 
vestment of 3.5 million pesos ($437,- 
000); capital investment is 
reportedly 12 million pesos ($1.5 mil- 
lion), sales are running over $1 mil- 


today, 


lion/year. 

Details of the proposed Monsanto 
chemical plant have not been re- 
vealed, but, like the company’s resin 
production, it’s expected that output 
will be consigned strictly for domestic 
consumption by Mexican industries. 

© 
Tungsten/Korea: The South Korean 
government-controlled Taihan Tung- 
sten Corp. offered 250 tons of tungsten 
ore for sale last week at its second in- 
ternational auction. Bids were received 
Seoul, New York 
and London; high bidder: Huachang, 
a Nationalist Chinese firm in New 


York. 


simultaneously at 


> 

Sulfur/Iraq: Iraq Economics Minister 
Nadim Pachachi, told the Iraq Cham 
ber of Deputies’ financial committee 
last week that negotiations with Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. (New York) over a 
concession to exploit northern Iraq 
sulfur deposits have officially been 
terminated. Reason: “terms submitted 
by the U.S. company are insecure to 
Iraq's full rights... . ” 

Further, Pachachi says that in order 
to secure full information regarding 
Iraq's sulfur deposits, the government 
will engage the services of a “foreign 
expert of high standing” to report on 
the possibility of “exploiting its own 
sulfur resources.” 
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Solves Corrosion Problem 
Petrochemical and Related industri 


No matter how intricate the geometries mens pulled to the yield point show no 
involved—° faces impossible to flaking or spalling. 
jectrolyt yr tO clad— 3. Plate thi _Costly over 
vides 4 uniform coating plating is eh 2 cause ALCOPLATE 
‘el. Applied to in- deposits vary jess than cent from 
j corrosion specifications on any ! 
ance to @ i _ Hardness aver- 
: 1 C and can be increased to 
or } many ti j 36 Rockwe * through post - plate heat 
longed life of pre treating: 

ment. 5. Appearance of plate—A polished @P- 
pearance can be obtained by polishing the 
Other important advantages of ALCO- hase metal prior to plating. ALCOPLATE can 

pLATE are: be buffed to 4 high luster 
1. Maximum protection at minimum plat- Learn how ALCOPLATE can eolve your corro- 


ing coat— Zero porosity is obtained in plat- sion oF product contamination problems. 


ing coats of less than 4 half mil (0005). Details on the application of ALCOPLATE to 
your needs can be obtained from any of the 


2. Plate adhesion is excellent —Steel speci- "ALCO sales offices \isted below. 


AMERIC 
CAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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get acquainted with 





the WILLIAMS LINE of 


PURE RED IRON OXIDES 


ides ranging from 
1 Medium Maroon 
3200, R-3800 
R-4800, R-5800 


Compared with our other 
standard Copperas Reds, 
the 100" Series is 
Brighter in color 
Finer in particle size 
Lower in oll absorption 
Higher in purity 
- at no increase in price! 
 TeoleleMaelils| Mel mmels) olf 
cations includes paints, 
rubber, building ma 
terials, leather finishes, 
plastics, paper, etc. 


Let our somples prove 


the value of these pig 


ments See your 
Williams 


tive or write us direct, 


WILLIAMS 


COLORS Lb PIGMENTS 
c. K. Williams & Co, 


representa 
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CON ED’S DR. FRANCO: For potential 
“problem worker,” detection and cure. 


NOP lo oe ere 


Alcoholics in the Piant: Steps that can 
be taken to cure the alcoholic em- 
ployee, and to detect and correct the 
man who may be on the road to 
alcoholism, were outlined by Dr. S. 
Charles Franco, associate medical di- 
rector for Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, at the American Manage- 
ment Assn.’s winter personnel con- 
ference held early this week in 
Chicago’s Palmer House. Other topics 
at the three-day meeting—which fea 
tured the televising of labor contract 
negotiations between a Connecticut 
manufacturer of plastic and fibrous 
materials and an AFL union—included 
pre-employment testing, guaranteed 
unnual wage, supervisory training pro- 
gram, and a talk on “Negotiating a 
Competitive Company-Union Con- 
tract” by General Aniline & Film's 
Vice-President Matthew Gouger. 
° 

Wages to the Fore: As so often is the 
case, labor union people seem to be 
talking mostly about money this week. 
Examples: 

© Out in Akron, O., officials of the 
International Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL) are planning a drive to break 
the current pattern of 5¢/hour wage 
increases that has prevailed in the 
chemical process industries for the 
past year. Their aim: a 7¢ pattern for 
the rest of 1955. 

e Also in Akron, negotiators for the 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) have 
started bargaining for new contracts 
with General Tire & Rubber and 


. . . . . . . . . . 7 7 . 


Seiberling Rubber. A new pact is being 
put together in Cincinnati for em- 
ployees of Goodyear, and negotiations 
with U.S. Rubber will begin soon. 

e At Miami Beach, Fla., AFL staff 
economists have unveiled a forecast 
that unions will gain “substantial” 
wage increases this year, even though 
they expect that there'll be many more 
people in the unemployed ranks. 

e For one large CIO union, how 
ever, wage increases now appear to be 
out of the question for 1955. President 
Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers 
Union says his group has written off 
wage boost demands this year because 
its industry “is and has been in its most 
serious depression in 20 years.” 

@ New and unskilled workers are 
pulling for Congress to heed the re 
commendations of organized labor and 
Northern Democrats for raising the 
federal minimum wage from 75¢ to 
$1/hour. President Eisenhower has 
asked for a 90¢ minimum. 

. 
Partiality Charged: President O. A. 
Knight of the CIO’s Oil Workers 
International Union (see also p. 18) is 
voicing a “strenuous objection” to the 
National Petroleum Council’s recom- 
mendation to put the government's oil 
shale plant at Rifle, Colo., on a standby 
basis. Knight says his union will do all 
it can in working with certain congress- 
men in an attempt to override NPC’s 
advice. He terms continuation of oil 
shale research “a vital national defense 
measure,” and charges that the major 
oil company representatives who made 
up the council were opposed to shale 
oil “because it might adversely affect 
their business.” 
° 

Fallen from Grace: What it means for 
a left-wing labor union to lose its 
standing before the National Labor 
Relations Board was brought out last 
week by NLRB’s ruling in the case of 
Precision Scientific Co. (Chicago) and 
the International Union of Mine, Mil! 
& Smelter Workers—a union expelled 
from the CIO in 1950 as “Communist 
dominated.” 

Last fall, an NLRB examiner up- 
held Mine-Mill’s charge that Precision 
had refused to bargain; but last week, 
the board dismissed the charge. Rea- 
son: a few days earlier, NLRB had 
disqualified Mine-Mill because of an 
allegedly false non-Communist affi- 
davit from union Secretary Maurice 
Travis. 
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You can depend on Esso Solvents for 


MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY —water 
terminals in industrial centers. 


MODERN HANDLING METHODS — sepa- 
rate tank storage, pumping lines, tank 
cars and trucks are used in all han- 
dling operations. Prompt delivery to 
your door is assured. 


SOLVENCY — Esso aliphatics and Sol- 
vesso aromatics cover both high and 
low solvency ranges. 
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CONTROLLED EVAPORATION —available 
in a wide tange of evaporation rates 
with precise characteristics to meet 
your most exacting requirements. 


FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — If you 
have a solvents problem or want fur- 
ther information on the specifications 
and characteristics of Esso Solvents— 
write or call our office nearest you. Our 
technicians will be glad to assist you. 


Fresh-air lovers must have delighted 
in this sporty horseless carriage. 
It’s a 1910 Buick, and, as you can see, 
was built to last. Its ruggedness 

and dependability have been 

proved over the years, which find 

it still in perfect running condition. 
Esso Petroleum Solvents are 

proved performers, too, Their quality 
and dependability have stood the 

test of years of use, and are backed 
by long-standing experience and 
intensive research. Be sure of getting 
the highest quality that money and 
modern science can produce. Specify 
Esso Solvents when you order. 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me, N. H., Vt, Moss, & 1 
Conn., N. Y¥., M. J., Pa., Del., Md., BD. C 
Va., W. Va., M. C., &. C., Tenn., Ark, Le, 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. ~ Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, 
N. J.~Bola-Cynwyd, Pa. -— Baltimore, Md.— 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.-Columbie, 
5. C. — Memphis, Tenn. ~— New Orleans, La. 


“ 
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THE EIMCO BURWELL 


Plate and Frame Filter users will appreciate 
this new Eimco filter because it does EASILY 
so many of the jobs that were long tedious 
tasks on the conventional Plate and Frame 
Filter, 

Take for instance the long job of opening 
ond closing — now, with the Eimco, it’s a mat- 
ter of push-button control with instant re- 
sponse, takes no time at all. 

Cleaning, which may take hours on the con- 
ventional machine, requires no down time on 
an Eimco, simply rotate the cleaned frame 
inte position and start filtering again. 

You get several times the washing efficien- 
cy with an Eimco over conventional plate and 
frame filters. The split cake which is evenly 
formed over the entire surface of each plate 
is washed by introducing the wash water 
through the feed port. Thus both surfaces of 
filter media are utilized for the outward pass- 
age of wash liquor, instead of only one sur- 
face as on conventional plate and frame 
filter. Washing efficiency is, therefore, at 
least doubled. 

One hundred square feet of filter area 
on an Eimco Burwell filter is equal to 5, 
10 or 20 times that amount of area on a 
conventional plate and frame filter. 

Write for complete information. 
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JUDGE FISHER: Stability is good, 
continuity not necessarily so. 


oe eS ee ee eee 


Staggering Blow: Next month, the 
Illinois State Supreme Court will re- 
view the recent decision by Chicago 
Circuit Judge Harry Fisher that struck 
a blow at the system of electing 
corporate directors for staggered terms. 
Fisher's decision—which came as at 
least a tentative triumph for Louis 
Wolfson in his attempt to wrest con- 
trol of Montgomery Ward & Co. away 
from intransigent Sewell Avery—could 
mean that, if the ruling is upheld, a 
number of Illinois corporations en- 
gaged in chemical process activities 
might have to amend their bylaws. 
Among the Illinois concerns that have 
been using the staggered-term system: 
Armour, Deere, Swift and U. S. 
Gypsum Co. If Fisher's finding—that 
the staggered-term system “may well 
lead to the perpetuation of error and 
mismanagement”—appeals to legisla 
tors and judges in other states, it could 
affect such firms as Anaconda Copper, 
Cities Service, Corn Products Refining, 
Eastman Kodak, Goodrich, National 
Lead, Pure Oil and Sinclair. Fisher 
conceded that stability in management 
is always desirable, but remarked that 
“whether continuity of the same in- 
dividuals on the board insures stability 
may be questioned.” 
a 

Name Needn’t Change: In Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Toledo, O,, Judge Frank 
Kloeb has refused to “invoke the strong 
arm of injunctive relief” in a dispute 
between two chemical companies with 
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No matter how 


you look at it... 


BOAO 


th FLEAUL ptasticizer 426 


Trade-Mark 


It’s low in price, low in specific gravity, and high in solvent power 
that’s why 426 saves you money, 

FLexon Plasticizer 426 is a distilled, mixed aleohol phthalate of uni- 
form quality. It has the excellent heat and light stability that is charac- 
teristic of phthalate esters, 


and it is completely compatible with vinyl 
chloride resins, 


Manufacturers of profile extrusions, vinyl flooring, calendered sheeting, 
and plastisols will benefit by using FLEXOL Plasticizer 426, 

lo get your sample and complete information, just fill in and mail the 
coupon, In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Canada Limited, ‘Toronto, 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Please send me a sample and complete information on FLEXOL Plasticizer 426 
rotate ma Ges laste, 
: Name. Title 


Company 


Address. 


The term ‘bk lexol”’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
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somewhat similar names. Consolidated 
Chemical Industries, Inc., of San 
Francisco, had asked the court to order 
a Sandusky, O., company to stop using 
the word “Consolidated” in its cor- 
porate title, Consolidated Industrial & 
Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. Kloeb said 
he couldn’t agree that continued use 
of the names would confuse or mislead 
the public, noted that with one excep- 
tion the two companies deal in en- 
tirely different products. 
* 

Foam Suit Broadens: A second patent 
has come into issue in the isocyanate 
foam plastic lawsuit in U. S. District 
Court at Newark, N.J. When Du Pont 
and Nopco first crossed swords in this 
case several months ago, the spotlight 
was on Du Pont’s Rothrock patent 
No. 2,282,827; now the suit has 










Most any size or shape of special process- 
ing equipment can be lined or covered 
with quality Ace hard or soft rubber . 
for meticulous protection against corro- 
sion, to resist abrasive wear, or to pro- 
vide electrical insulation. Ask for recom- 
mendations. 


STOP 

VALVE 

CORROSION 

at lower cost CE 


There’s an Ace hard rubber, rubber- 


yy broadened to include disagreement 
lined, or plastic ~< — i "0 / sp. over Du Pont’s Hanford and Holmes 
teins 2” to 24" Tasrean ere 'd/)t 0 patent No. 2,284,896, issued June 2, 
gate and check types, : N07 p 1942. Du Pont is charging infringe- 


Free Bulletin CE-52 lists 
chemicals that can be 
handled, 


ment of both patents; Nopco asserts 
that both are invalid. The case has 
been assigned to Judge William Smith 
for trial without jury, but the trial 
probably won't begin before Decem- 
ber. 

In an earlier item on this suit (CW, 
Jan. 29, p. 34), Nopeo’s Edwin Rob- 
inson should have been identified as 
vice-president. 


KEY CHANGES... 


George C. Wells, to executive vice- 
president, Union Carbide Interna- 
tional Co., New York. 


Rollo C. Wheeler, Christian deDam- 
pierre and E. S. Rothrock, to directors, 
Consolidated Chemical Industries, 
Inc., Houston. 





FOR HIGH PRESSURES 


Loren P. Scoville, to general manager, 
OR BIG PIPE LINES 


Chlorinated Products Division, Dia- 


ACE SARAN PIPE 


Ace Rubber-Lined Steel . . . strength An old stand-by with many new uses. . . mond Alkali Co., Cleveland. 

and pressures of steel plus chemical re- Odorless, tasteless, general-purpose rigid , 
sistance of hard rubber. Excellent for pipe and semi-flexible tubing. Highly Thomas G. Batchelor, to managing 
alkalis, most inorganic acids, many or- resistant to most chemicals. Threaded director, Hercules Powder Co., Ltd., 
ganic acids, all salts, bleaches, Sizes 14” pipe %”" to 4”, tubing 4%” to %”. Ask Montreal. 


to 24” and up. Bulletin CE-52. for Bulletin 351. 
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George E. Gollop, in Washington, 
D.C.; Fellow of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada, former vice-president 
* of the Chemical Market Research 
i rubber and plastic products Assn., past chairman of the Society of 
Chemical Industry (Montreal Section) 
AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY and former special assistant to the 
president, Du Pont of Canada, Ltd., 

93 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Montreal. 
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Better Glass ? 
Better Grass ? 


Whatever your basic chemical need — look 








for the answer in Trona’s complete line of 
BORON products for industry and agriculture 


Fine quality glassware and ceramics of strength, clarity 

and brilliance have a common ingredient with fields 

of lush, milk- and beef-producing pastures. They both BORAX SODIUM PENTABORATE 
et ye as : Sodium Tetraborate BOROTHERM* 

depend on one or another of Trona’s diversified line of yenene Sadkle henthe Cae Bonen, 

Boron chemicals, vital to low cost, quality production Refined Pentahydrate Borax tardent water base paints 


tae fi ; aoric > ; i i > TRONABOR® BORO-SPRAY* 
in industry and agriculture. Uniformity from shipment Coss Pontelaydcete Besex Soluble borate for 


to shipment, prompt delivery and a dependable source PYROBOR® agricultural deficiencies 


of supply are reasons why you will agree with the Dehydrated Borex POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 
he ; Me BORIC ACID BORIC OXIDE 
nation’s leading producers that it is best to standardize Orthoboric or Boracic Acid Anhydrous Boric Acid 


on Trona® Boron products. 


Ncssaclid erican Potash & Chemical Corporation 
, ar ty ys A FPS) Offices @ 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
ai of +t 


ro @ 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
INDUSTRIAL (indy 


es, AND AGRICULTURAL @ 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
CHEMICALS Plants @ Trona and Los Angeles, California 





* BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM & BROMINE CHEMICALS 
and a diversified line of specialized AGRICULTURAL, REFRIGERANT and INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


CERAMICS © GLASS © FERTILIZER + INSECTICIDES + PULP & PAPER © REFRIGERANTS + DETERGENTS 
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The metal prodigy, titanium, is still too expensive for 





most peacetime applications. 


What’s needed is a cheaper method of winning the 





metal from its ores. 


Here are the firms that are in the field, how they’re 





doing, where they’re going: 


If titanium were a baseball player, it 
would have walked off with every 
award for rookie of the year, hands 
down. But veteran baseball men would 
be insisting that a couple of years in 
the minors would do it a world of 
good, 

For titanium is strictly a bonus 
baby. At the expense of millions of 
dollars, its development span, normally 
decades, is being crowded into years. 
Production of titanium sponge, only a 
few pounds in 1948, zoomed to over 
5000 tons last year. But it’s being 
pushed into the big time before it is 
ready. 

The painful truth is that titanium is 
still a high-cost item that commands 
a negligible civilian market. Total con- 
sumption last year, in fact, was ap- 
proximately the same as it was the year 
before, 1200 tons. Some people point 
to the fact that it has never fulfilled 
its early promise of giving superior 
performance at high temperatures; 


despite its high melting point (3150 F), 
it probably will never find many jobs 
where it’s called on to withstand tem- 
peratures over 1000 F. And its cor- 
rosion resistance, although considered 
excellent, may be somewhat below 
original estimates, There’s even talk 
today of “substitutes” for titanium. 
When Costs Come Down: Any pes- 
simism on the general future of 
titanium, however, is not shared by 
men in the industry. They take justi- 
fiable pride in the progress that has 
been made: the rate of increase in 
production is without precedent; the 
quality of the sponge now being turned 
out is consistently high; and the sponge 
price was reduced last year from 
$5/Ib. to $4.50/lb. The lack of big 
markets right now is, of course, nothing 
to worry about. Airplane builders, who 
will be the best customers for titanium 
in the immediate future, need a certain 
minimum amount before they can start 
using it to any large extent. When they 
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Where Is Titanium Headed? 


get that quantity, they'll start grab 
bing it up. 

Civilian markets for titanium will 
develop rapidly enough when costs of 
producing the metal are brought down. 


Who's in It 


Getting the costs down is a techno 
logical problem that the chemical in 
dustry is ideally suited to solve, at 
least as far as production of sponge is 
concerned, In fact, the chemical in 
dustry has several stakes in titanium: 
a heavy-tonnage titanium industry 
would be a big customer for chemicals, 
and because of its corrosion resistance, 
one of the potentially largest markets 
for the metal itself is in chemical pro 
cess equipment. 

Significantly, the list of present and 
prospective titanium producers is 
heavily weighted with chemical com 
panies, Here’s a rundown of the prin 
cipal firms involved 
activities and their areas of interest: 

Du Pont. The pioneer titanium pro 
ducer, Du Pont started offering the 
metal for general sale in Sept. '48, It 
nursed the metal along slowly, built 
capacity up to 2% tons/day. Then it 
entered into an with the 
Administration 
whereby it would add 7% tons/day 
capacity. Last year, it reached its goal, 


their present 


agreement 


General Services 
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started producing—at Newport, Del.— 
at the rate of 10 tons/day. Presently, 
the firm is negotiating another con- 
tract with GSA that would call for 
another big plant, 7500 tons/year, at 
Waverly, Tenn. 

Du Pont'’s interest in titanium is con- 
fined to the sponge; its principal 
customers: Republic Steel, Rem-Cru 
and Mallory-Sharon. It does, however, 
own deposits of ilmenite ore in Florida 
(at Trail Ridge and near Lawtey), 
which are mined for it by the Hum- 
phreys Gold Corp. 

Du Pont is relying—for its present 
production (and very probably for any 
intended immediate expansion)—on a 
modified Kroll process (magnesium 
reduction of titanium tetrachloride). 
However, Du Pont is spending a mil- 
lion dollars a year on titanium metal 














research and is carefully exploring 
other routes. In view of its present 
position, intense interest and past re- 
cord of successful research, Du Pont 
is a sure bet to continue as one of the 
leaders in titanium development and 
production. 

Titanium Metals Corp. Formed in 
Jan. 50, Titanium Metals is the off- 
spring of National Lead and Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel. It is presently produc- 
ing 10 tons/day at its Henderson, Nev., 
plant and is dickering with GSA for 
another contract that would boost its 
capacity there by 5400 tons/year. 

TMC bills itself as the “world’s 
largest integrated producer of ductile 
titanium.” It employs rutile from 
National Lead deposits in Australia 
and—like Du Pont—employs a modified 
Kroll process to produce the sponge. 
But unlike Du Pont it utilizes the by- 
product magnesium chloride from the 
reaction to regenerate its own 
magnesium and chlorine. Thus, its 
main noncaptive raw material require- 
ments are a make-up magnesium and 
chlorine (which is purchased from 
nearby Stauffer Chemical) . 

The sponge is melted into ingots at 
Henderson and at Allegheny Ludlum’s 











Watervliet, N.Y., plant. Ingots are 
processed into fabricated shapes at the 
Watervliet plant as well as at Al-— 
legheny Ludlum plants at Bracken 
ridge, Pa., West Leechburg, Pa., Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., Detroit and Los Angeles. 

From its two parents, TMC has in- 
herited qualities that should be im- 
portant in the development of 
titanium: from National Lead, know- 
how in chemistry and titanium pig- 
ments, and from Allegheny Ludlum, 
know-how in stainless and high-steel 
alloys. The firm is also spending large 
sums (close to $2 million/year) on all 
phases of titanium research. Along 
with Du Pont, it’s likely to remain in 
the forefront of titanium producers. 

Union Carbide and Carbon. Al- 
though not yet in commercial produc- 
tion, Union Carbide is building a big 
($31.5 million, 7500 ton/year) plant 
in Ashtabula to make titanium sponge. 
There it will employ a sodium—rather 
than the Kroll (magnesium)—reduc- 
tion of titanium tetrachloride. 

It will get sodium and chlorine from 
National Distillers, most probably will 
return by-product sodium chloride to 
the latter for regeneration. 

UCC has spent 5 years and almost 
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You are assured of dependable, speedy service in tank 


cars, tank transports, ships or barges from 


one of seven strategic locations 


When you order hydrochloric acid you want assurance of 
fast, dependable service. That’s one of the reasons so many 
users buy from Dow. Dow’s four producing plants, com- 
bined with three additional distribution terminals, guar- 
antee that wherever you are, you'll receive your shipment 


whenever you want it. 


When you order hydrochloric acid you want assurance of 


quality and a specific concentration for your use. Thess 
are two more reasons for Dow’s leadership in supplying 
industry with this vital chemical. Dow supplies highest 


quality hydrochloric acid in any concentration you desire 


Before you order hydrochloric acid again, check the many 


advantages of dealing with Dow. THE DOW cHEMICA! 


COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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using a modified Kroll process in a 
pilot unit capable of making 600 Ibs. 
/day. The next step is a 1'-ton/day 
plant, which should start up by July 
1. Dow’s agreement with the govern- 
ment calls for an 1800-ton/year 
capacity but that probably won't be 
in operation before next year. 

Titanium is a natural choice for 
Dow, which occupies a dominating 
position not only in magnesium but 
also in chlorine. 

Crane Co, Rounding out the roster 
of firms building plants is Chicago’s 
big valve maker, the Crane Co, 
Through a subsidiary, Cramet, Inc., 
Crane is putting up a 6000-ton/year 
plant in Chattanooga, Tenn. First units 
were placed in operation last month, 
but capacity production isn’t scheduled 
before the end of January, next year. 

Also using a modified Kroll, Crane 
presently starts with Australian rutile. 
Within three months, however, it ex- 
pects to meet much of its titania re- 
quirements from its own mines in 
Florida and South Carolina. 

One of the motives influencing 


[ 
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$2 million researching its new sodium 
process, has for close to 15 years been 
studying various methods of produc- 
ing titanium. Although it has no pre- 
ferred raw material position, that’s not 
a new experience for the firm. Its 
chemical business was built by setting 
up shop alongside refineries. Presently, 
its plans encompass only production 
of the sponge. But it isn’t at all un- 
likely that the firm would eventually 
process the metal further. Although 
others have a running start in titanium, 
as far as commercial production is con- 
cerned, UCC is well set for the long 
haul with a solid record in both 
chemistry and metallurgy. 

Dow, At its Midland plant, Dow is 


Crane’s move into titanium was prob- 
ably a desire to secure a captive 
source of titanium for its line ot 
equipment (CIW, June 16, ’51). Crane 
reports merely that it plans to melt 
some sponge and to sell some. It does 
add that it has made some titanium 
valves on order, has received a lot of 
inquiries on pipes and fittings as well 
as valves. As yet, however, it has done 
no serious work on any other equip- 
ment, 

Ready to Go: Up to now, no other 
company has a firm commitment to 
build a commercial titanium plant. 
Harvey Machine, however, is looking 
for a GSA contract to put up a 6000- 
ton/year unit. And a number of other 
companies are either ready to build 
or are actively investigating titanium 
processes. Among them: 

© Horizons Titanium is building a 
pilot plant to explore an electrolytic 
process. The firm has been eagerly 
tracking down electrolytic methods for 
several years, has developed at least 
two. Union Carbide, which did some 
research on Horizons electrolytic work, 





Scorecard on Titanium Producers— 


At present, there are only two commercial producers of 
titanium: 


¢ Du Pont operates a 3600-ton/year plant at New- 
port, Del. The firm is currently negotiating with General 
Services Administration for a contract calling for a 
7500-ton/year plant at Waverly, Tenn. 


e Titanium Metals Corp. also has a 3600-ton/year 
plant—at Henderson, Nev. It is dickering with the 
government for an additional 5400-ton/year output at 
the same site. 


Three others are currently building plants: 


e Cramet, Inc., a subsidiary of the Crane Co., is 
putting the finishing touches on a 6000-ton/year plant 
at Chattanooga, Tenn, It brought the first four units of 
the plant in last month, expects to hit design capacity 
by the end of next January. 


¢ Dow Chemical has contracted with GSA to build 
an 1800-ton/year plant at Midland, Dow now produces 
about 600 Ibs./day in a pilot unit, expects to have 
facilities in place by July to produce 3000 Ibs./day. 
Its 1800-ton/year capacity probably won't be completed 
before late next year. 


¢ Union Carbide is putting up a 7500-ton/year plant 





Present, Prospective and Potential 


at Ashtabula, O., which it expects to have in production 
by next year. 


And another is negotiating with GSA to enter commer- 
cial production: 

e Harvey Machine Co. would construct a 6000-ton/ 
year plant. 
Meanwhile, the government is encouraging development 
work on new processes: 

e With a GSA loan, Horizons Titanium is building 
a plant in Stamford, Conn., to put its electrolytic process 
through the pilot stage. 


e Western Pyromet has leased an idle magnesium 
plant from the agency in order to advance its pilot work. 


e GSA is also considering a loan to pilot-plant a 
process developed by National Research and Monsanto, 


And a number of other firms, in varying stages of re- 
search and development, would probably figure in any 
second-round expansion: 

e Kennecott Copper (which is ready to build a 
3-ton/day semicommercial unit), New Jersey Zinc, 
Kaiser Aluminum, the Glidden Co. (which has been 
cooperating with Bohn Aluminum & Brass on research), 
National Distillers, Anaconda Copper and Eagle-Picher. 
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New hydrogen chloride plant built for Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
Bilizes two processes. Here vaporized chlorine and hydrogen are converted to 
hydrogen chloride by controlled combustion im burners in foreground (Hooker 
process). A smaller quantity of bydrogen chloride is produced from a chlorine-rich 
off gas in separate facilities also built by Girdler for Penn Salt. 


GIRDLER -built plant gives uniformly high yields 


IRDLER hydrogen chloride plants (Hooker process) are notable 

for efficient operation, and high purity yields. Under an agree- 

ment with Hooker Electrochemical Co., Girdler designs, builds, 
and licenses these plants. 

For process projects such as this, Girdler assumes unit respon- 
sibility for all phases of the work—design, engineering, and 
construction. Thus coordination and sound results are assured. Take 
advantage of Girdler’s experience in gas processing—call the 
nearest Girdler office for complete information. 


GIRDLER DESIGNS processes and plants 

GIRDLER BUILDS processing plants 

GIRDLER MANUFACTURES processing apparatus 
GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: 


Chemical Processing Plants Sulphur Plants 
Hydrogen Production Plants Acetylene Plants 
Hydrogen Cyanide Plants Ammonia Plants 
Synthesis Gas Plants Ammonium Nitrate Plants 
Carbon Dioxide Plants Hydrogen Chloride Plants 
Gas Purification Plants Nitric Acid Plants 
Plastics Materials Plants Fertilizer Plants 

Catalysts and Activated Carbon 


ste GIRDLER 62) 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: New York, Tulsa, San Francisco. in Canada: Girdler Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronto 
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Available in bulk or drums 
Write for illustrated folder 
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Titanium is estimated to be the 
ninth most abundant element in the 
earth’s crust. In occurrence, the 
only structural metals that outrank 
it are iron, aluminum and mag- 
nesium, The only deposits presently 
of commercial significance, how- 
ever, are rutile and ilmenite. 
Rutile occurs throughout the 
world in conjunction with other 
titanium ores. Australia has large 
deposits, which are currently being 
used as a source of U.S. titanium. 
In the U.S., rutile is found in beach 
sands along the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf Coasts. (The Du Pont de- 
posits in Florida are actually leu- 
coxene, which contains rutile as 





Where Are the Ores? 


well as ilmenite and zircon). The 
largest known rutile deposits in the 
U.S. are in Nelson County, Va. Re- 
public Steel recently decided to 
exploit rutile deposits in Mexico 
(CW, Jan. 1, p. 22) 

Probably the world’s largest de- 
posits of titanium is the ilmenite- 
hematite mixture in the Lake Allard 
region in Quebec. In the U.S., the 
largest deposits of titaniferous ore 
are the ilmenite-magnetite reserves 
in the Adirondack Mountains of 
New York. Ilmenite also occurs in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, Montana, 
California, Colorado, 
and New Jersey. 


Tennessee 
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obtained licenses to use them. But 
though the Horizons processes are 
highly regarded in some quarters, ap- 
parently they're quite some distance 
away from commercial equipment. 

¢ Kennecott Copper is ready to 
design a semicommercial plant using 
a continuous process put through the 
pilot stage at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. 

By virtue of its two-thirds owner- 
ship of Quebec Iron and Titanium and 
its fabricating facilities (at Chase Brass 
& Copper), Kennecott looms as a 
potentially integrated titanium pro- 
ducer—from ore to finished product. 
The Canadian firm owns a_ huge 
ilmenite deposit (over 100 million 
tons) at Lake Allard in Quebec. The 
ore is smelted by a special process 
developed by New Jersey Zinc to iron 
and a titanium-rich slag. The slag is 
touted as being eventually one of the 
most important sources of titanium for 
the U.S. industry. The smelter ran into 
some bugs during its shakedown, how- 
ever, and latest figures available show 
the Canadian firm is operating at a 


loss. These difficulties are rapidly be- 
ing ironed out. 

e New Jersey Zinc, the other owner 
of Quebec Iron and Titanium, is also 
a potential titanium producer. It’s en- 
tering the field of titanium pigments 
through the purchase of American 
Cyanamid’s Gloucester City, N.J., 
plant. It formerly produced a high- 
purity titanium (by the decomposition 
of titanium tetraiodide on a hot wire) 
and has been researching other routes 
to titanium for several years. 

e National Research Corp. also 
qualifies as one of the pioneers in 
titanium. It has had a program on the 
metal since 1944, In 1950, it pooled 
its resources with Monsanto. 

The combination proved out at least 
five processes on a small scale, but has 
two that it thinks look specially 
promising. Little is known about the 
results of the researches of the two 
companies, But the one closest to be- 
ing commercial is claimed to require 
about one-third less capital investment 
than the Kroll process for a comparable 
plant and to involve substantially 
lower operating costs. It turns out 
crystals rather than a sponge but they 
can be handled the 
sponges. 


Same way as 


How It's Made 


There are any number of processes 
capable of turning out a satisfactory 
titanium metal, many of which look 
simple on paper. But titanium has a 
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STILL AHEAD! 
Still the leading merchant producer of Chlorine 


Columbia-Southern has complete facilities to render excellent service to chlorine consumers, 


Our Technical Service, Transportation and Traffic staffs are always ready to serve you. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN A \ cuales Ginege © Gotan 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION } Cotten ¢ Mowers © $8. Love 


{ Minneapolis « New Orleans + Dallas 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 6A Houston * Pittsburgh + Philadelphia 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22° PENNSYLVANIA , 1 San Francisco 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS 
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Chemical Synthesis 
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INOSITOL 


A recognized member of the 
B-Complex vitamin group, Ino- 
sitol has several applications in 
the pharmaceutical industry. 
It is used either alone or with 
certain vitamins, as a lipotropic 
agent. The six hydroxyl groups 
in the molecule lend themselves 
to esterification and ether for- 
mation. And Inositol is also 
used in chemical synthesis. It 
is a product that holds great 
promise, not only for medicine, 
but for many fields of industry. 

You can depend on Staley, 
one of the leading corn proces- 
sors and chemical manufactur- 
ers, to supply your needs for a 
high grade, pure Inositol com- 
pound, At your request, Staley 
will be glad to send complete 
data, or to meet with you to 
discuss your Inositol require- 
ments. 


A. E. STALEY 
MFG. CO 
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high melting point and at high tem- 
peratures is innately fond of oxygen, 
nitrogen and other gases. And even 
small amounts of these impurities in 
the finished product can render the 
metal practically useless. In the molten 
state, moreover, titanium comes close 
to being the “universal” solvent. For 
these and other reasons, the problems 
in scaling up processes from laboratory 
apparatus to commercial equipment 
are staggering. 

At present, the commercial process 
of choice is the one developed by 
William Kroll.* Essentially, it’s a re- 
duction of titanium tetrachloride with 
molten magnesium in a furnace to form 
titanium sponge and magnesium 
chloride (see illustration, Kroll Pro- 
cess for Titanium). The reaction is 
carried out in an inert atmosphere 
(usually argon). 

Very little information is available 
on present commercial adaptations of 


* Born in Luxemburg, Kroll now resides in 
Corvallis, Ore. He became interested in titanium 
in 1928, developed the process that bears his 
name in 1937 while consulting for Germany's 
Siemens and Halske, Not untli 1945, however 
when he joined forces with the Bureau of 
Mines, did he start receiving recognition for 
is work. 


the Kroll process, for producers who 
have heavy research investments in 
their titanium processes are loathe to 
share their know-how with com- 
petitors. Although this attitude is 
understandable, there’s little doubt 
that lack of communication has been a 
major deterrent to faster titanium 
development. 

And because of the sparcity of 
technical information on the Kroll, it’s 
virtually impossible for anyone outside 
one of the producing firms to make an 
economic assessment of it. But the 
Bureau of Mines (which last fall closed 
its titanium production facilities) has 
done considerable work on the Kroll 
and other processes and it has reported 
some figures (in “Production of Ductile 
Titanium at Boulder City, Nev.,” R.L. 
4519), is currently revising them in the 
light of more up-to-date and more 
extensive operations. 

In addition, its engineers shed some 
light on production cost figures for the 
Kroll process at the Malone hearings.+ 

They said the bureau's production 
cost in August (1953) was $3.80/Ib. 
But a little over half of that went to- 
ward purchase of titanium tetra- 
chloride. (Over 4 Ibs. of tetrachloride 
are needed for 1 Ib. of sponge. ) 

And preliminary figures showed 
a September cost of $1.25/Ib. 
over and above the costs for 
raw materials. That would include 


tThe investigations of the Minerals, Materials 

Fuels Subcommittee of the 83rd Congress, 
published as “Stockpile and Accessibility of 
Strategic and Critica apne to the United 
States in Time of Wa 





© 1790. The Rev. William 
Gregor identified the element. 

® 1795. Acknowledging Gregor’s 
priority, Klaproth named the ele- 
ment titanium. Said he: “Where- 
for no name can be found 4 
which indicates its . . . properties, 
I think it best to choose a denom- 
ination as means nothing itself and 
thus can give no rise to any errone- 
ous ideas . . . I shall borrow the 





Timetable on Titanium 


Although titanium has attracted at- 
tention as a potential structural 
metal only in the last 5 to 10 years, 
actually it has been recognized for 
a century and a half. Some sig- 
nificant dates in its development: 


. from the Titans, the first 
sons of the earth.” 

e 1910. Hunter prepared the 
first sample of relatively pure titan- 
ium by reducing the tetrachloride 
with sodium in a steel bomb. 

@ 1937. William Kroll developed 
the magnesium reduction process 
that bears his name. 

e 1948. Du Pont offered the 
metal for general sale. 

e 1950. Titanium Metals was 
formed by National Lead and Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel. 

e 1954. Du Pont and Titanium 
Metals attained capacity produc- 
tion in their 10-ton/day plants. 


name .. 
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How important is 


CARBON DISULFIDE 


to your operation? 


(Carbon Bisulfide) 


Baker, pioneer of the electrothermic 
method, assures you CS, of highest 
purity and uniformity—at low cost. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR 


Baker 


CARBON DISULFIDE, 
TECHNICAL 


Boiling Range . a2 ¢* 

Specific Gravity ot 15°/15° C, —_.1.270-1.275 
Residue ofter Evaporation 0.001% Max. 
Foreign Sulfides & Dissolved Sulfur Passes Test** 
Svifite and Sulfate (as*SO,) 





Passes Test** 


"Boiling Point of Pure CS, ot 760 mm. = 46.3° C. 


**A.C.S. test for the absence of these impurities in 
reagent carbon disulfide. 


STANDARD SINGLE TRIP CONTAINERS 


55-gallon, 10-galion, 5-gallon drums and 
8,000-gallon tank cors (approximately 
85,000 pounds). 


REAGENT FINE 


Ir you manufacture rayon or cellophane, rubber accelerators, carbon 
tetrachloride, flotation agents, insecticides—or any one of a wide variety 
of other products—you want Carbon Disulfide with uniformity and purity 
at low cost. 


To assure all three of these essentials, Baker produces Carbon Disulfide 
by the unique electrothermic method, a process invented by Taylor, and 
improved and perfected by Baker. 


This special method...coupled with ‘continuous rather than batch 
distillation ...insures uniformity in the finished product. You will find 
Baker Carbon Disulfide exceptionally free from other sulfur compounds. 


No matter what product you manufacture —if it requires a superior Carbon 
Disulfide of controlled purity and uniformity at low cost—it will pay you 
to specify Baker. 


Baker is one of the principal volume producers of Carbon Disulfide. Our 
production is continuous... our sales are made in Tank Car or Carload 
Lots to many of the large users. If you require Carbon Disulfide for your 
process, Baker solicits your business. 


Address J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL 











For larger-than- 


laboratory amounts 


ofa 


Raine organic 














@ Better ask Eastman to 
make it for you! 


Skilled professional person- 
nel, with their wide experi- 
ence in producing some 3500 
Eastman Organic Chemicals, 
will be glad to help you. And 
our great variety of equipment 
for all types of organic reac- 
tions is at your service for bulk 
production. 


For information or a quota- 
tion, write to Distillation Prod- 
ucts Industries, Bastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, Roch- 
ester 3, N.Y. 
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DistitaTion Prooucts Inpustaies 
is a division of 
Eastman Konak Company 





Although there are a number of po- 
tential uses for titanium, very little 
metal has, as yet, found gainful em- 
ployment as a structural metal. 
Here’s a summary of some of the 
current applications for titanium 
according to the “1954 Supplement 
of the Metals Handbook”: 

e Aircraft Gas Turbines. Mainly, 
titanium is used in turbojet and 
turboprop engines as bar stock and 
forgings used to make compressor 
disks, spacer’ rings, rotating and 
stationary compressor blades and 
vanes, through bolts, turbine hous- 
ings and linings and miscellaneous 
hardware, Titanium sheet is used 
for fire shields, brackets and shroud 
stock. 

e Airframes. Titanium and titan- 
ium alloy sheet are being used in 
airframes of military and commer- 





Where Is Titanium Used? 


cial aircraft for both structural and 
nonstructural applications, Its pri 
mary use is to surround engines 
where service temperatures are be 
tween 300-700 F. 

e Fasteners. Titanium and titan 
ium alloys rivets, nuts, bolts and 
screws have been made, principally 
for evaluation. 

@ Marine Uses. Titanium and its 
alloys are being tried experimen 
tally for several shipboard applica- 
tions, like seats and disks in globe 
valves and metering disks in dis 
placement fuel systems. 

© Chemical Processing. Titanium 
is being used experimentally as a 
structural metal for pipes and fit 
tings in contact with corrosive 
chemicals. It’s also being studied 
for use in lightweight storage tanks 
for liquefied gases. 
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labor, utilities, supplies and repairs, 
lab services and amortization. It would 
not include certain other items that a 
private concern would have to take 
into account, 

The big raw material charges would 
be for magnesium and titanium tetra- 
chloride. Purchased magnesium could 
be charged at 34-35¢/lb. The tetra- 
chloride, however, is more difficult to 
figure because a captive source is one 
of the economic necessities for a 
titanium producer. Assuming smooth 
operating conditions, the bureau feels 
that it can be made for 15¢/lb. or less, 
so that the cost would be approximate- 
ly 60¢/lb. of titanium sponge. 

The bureau foresees a selling price 
for titanium, made by the Kroll pro- 
cess, of $3/lb. in 5-10 years. 

Power Needs: The Malone hearings 
also went into the subject of power 
requirements at some length. Actually 


the need depends on a number of 
variables, For instance, about 14'2-15 
kwhr. are needed for a pound of 
sponge. But Du Pont, which uses 
electrically heated pots, needs up to 
20 kwhr. Crane is expected to do the 
same thing. And Titanium Metals, 
which doesn’t use electricity for that 
particular job, uses an equivalent 
amount to electrolyze magnesium 
chloride.* The titanium industry, then, 
with its projected production, will 
probably be a heavy user of electricity. 
But, at least presently, the other costs 
for titanium are so high that power 
costs are not a significant item in the 
finished product. 

One of the big complaints against 
the Kroll method is that it’s a batch 
process. In the past, there was some 
hope that it could be converted to a 
continuous one. This, however, now 
seems improbable. Says the Bureau of 
Mines’ highly respected titanium 
authority, Frank Wartman: “.. . as far 
as the Kroll goes, I have about given 
up hope of a continuous process. Our 
work has gone to show that it is 
fundamentally a batch process in the 
same way that the open-hearth steel 
process is a batch process and can be 
*This same equivalent energy, of course, is 
consumed, whether at the plant of the titanium 


producer or at the plant of the magnesium 
supplier. 
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Syloid 244 is a highly porous pure silica gel of extremely low 
density. A free-flowing white powder, it appears as a fluffy 
snow weighing 4-4.5 pounds per cubic foot as shipped. 
Syloid 244 has an apparent particle size of 2-3 microns, 


yet individual particles are predominantly below one micron. 
The chemical and physical characteristics of Syloid 244 
makes it adaptable for many uses including the following: 


@ anti-blocking of clear plastic film 
@ an additive to inks for quick-drying 
@ « vinyl flatting agent 

@ anti-caking for powdered products 


@ thickening agent for salves, lubricants and plastigels 
Progress Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, 
Triple Superphosphates, Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silico- 
fluorides. Sole Producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers 





TYPICAL CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SYLOID 244 


+ white, 94 Hunter reflectomater 
transparent in vehicles 


uniform, free-flowing powder 


+ 4-4.5 Ibs./cu. ft. 
centrifuged in toluol 7.5 ibs./cu. ft 
true (specific gravity) 


Silica as SiO, (dry basis) . 
Oil adsorption 240 Ibs. oi! /100 Ibs, SiO» 
Surface area (nitrogen) . . . 292 Ma/oram 


PARTICLE SIZE DISTRIBUTION BY WEIGHT 
(water sedimentation) 
5% less than 1.1 micrens 
10 1.4 
20 2.0 
40 3.0 
50 3.7 
60 4.5 
80 7.0 
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COLTON 


VINAC 


(POLYVINYL ACETATE EMULSIONS) 






































FOR PAINTS: Primer-sealers, indoor and 
outdoor paints formulated with VINAC 
P-100 or VINAC XX are durable, unusually 
fast-drying, have excellent adhesion. 





























FOR CONCRETE: Cement fortified with 
CEI-P produces new kind of concrete that 
withstands high impact and shock. 
































FOR ADHESIVES: Dependable adhesives 
are now possible with VINAC XX and VINAC 
HF, Many other grades for specific require- 
ments. 











FOR PAPER: Fast-drying VINAC XX, P-100 
or WR-20 imparts oil and grease resistance 
and wet strength to your paper. 





FOR TEXTILES: Fine hand and high de- 
gree of permanence are built into sizes 
with VINAC WR-20 or XX. 





Send your problems to Colton. VINAC sam- 
ples and recommendations will be sent 
you. Address Dept. 272, 





Cotton CHEMICAL 


Company 


A Division of Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
1545 fest 16th Street * Cleveland 14, Ohie 











Sales Offices and Warehouse Facilities also in 


New York City, Chicago, Spartanburg, Dallas, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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most economically handled that way.” 
Other investigators express similar 
opinions. 

Alternate Reduction: Because it 
does seem to lend itself to continuous 
processing, sodium reduction is lately 
attracting a lot of attention. Briefly, 
the case for its use is this: 

Sodium is a liquid at much lower 
temperatures than is magnesium 
(melting points are 97.5 C and 651 C, 
respectively). What's more, recent ad- 
vances in sodium technology prove it 
can be pumped, metered and handled 
in process equipment. In addition it 
doesn’t have to be cleaned as mag- 
nesium does.t And the by-product 
from the reaction is sodium chloride, 
more desirable from many standpoints 
than magnesium chloride. 

But though sodium is considerably 
cheaper than magnesium, differences 
in raw material costs are not signi- 
ficant: a pound of magesium produces 


TWartman and others from the Bureau of 
Mines told a gathering of the Electrochemical 
Society last summer that a considerably higher 
grade of titanium could be produced by the 
Kroll process if it were possible to buy 


magnesium ingots in a much purer form. 


a pound of titanium, while it takes 1.9 
Ibs. of sodium to do the same job 
(assuming 100% efficiency for both 
systems). 

There are not now any commercial 
plants employing the sodium reduc- 
tion to make titanium. But Union Car- 
bide will use it in its big plant in 
Ashtabula and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries is trying it out in a 1500-ton 
/year plant due to start up this April.. 

Oddly enough, the sodium reduc- 
tion was used to prepare what's 
generally credited as being the first 
relatively pure titanium metal. Hunter 
(in 1910) added purified titanium 
tetrachloride and sodium to a steel 
bomb. He then heated it to a dull red- 
ness at which time the reaction went 
forward almost instantaneously 
explosively. 


and 


In fact the reaction has so much 
“oomph” that it was once discarded as 
a potential commercial route to 
titanium. Undoubtedly, Union Carbide 
feels that with its extensive experience 
in pyrometallurgy, it will be able to 
tame the reaction. But by the same 
token, it’s a safe bet that Titanium 
Metals, Du Pont and the others con- 
sidered sodium The fact 
that they chose magnesium instead 
must be heavily weighed by anyone 
trying to assess the economics of the 
alternate processes. 

Catalytic Distillation: Other reduc 
ing agents have also been considered. 
One attractive idea has been to use 


reduction. 





Much excellent data has been pub- 
lished regarding titanium’s corro- 
sion resistance. It indicates that 
titanium corrosion § resistance is 
superior for many troublesome 
chemicals. These are a few of the 
generalizations that can be made: 

e Titanium metal is practically 
immune to salt water and marine 
atmosphere. 

@ It exhibits superior resistance 
to nitric acid, moist chlorine, chlo- 
rinated organics and _ inorganic 
chloride solutions. 

© It doesn’t seem suitable against 
boiling formic acid, sulfuric acid if 
chromates or phosphates are pres- 
ent, and phosphoric acid. 

However, two facts should be 





How Good Is Titanium? 


kept in mind when attempting to 
measure titanium’s corrosion resist- 
ance: 

@ Most of the tests, so far, have 
been on a laboratory scale. Both 
Du Pont and Titanium Metals 
agree that the tests are not conclu- 
sive. The best test is to try the 
metal under actual service condi- 
tions for a particular application. 
Because of the scarcity of the 
metal, of course, work along those 
lines has not been extensive. 

e The work that has been done 
has been concentrated on the cor- 
rosion resistance of the pure metal. 
Because the standard alloys are 
relatively new, tests so far have not 
been conclusive. 
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“Buffalo” Tye “EWC” 

Evaporative Water Cooler with 

Recirculating Dampers for Automatic 
emperature Control. 


“Buffalo” TYPE “EWC” EVAPORATIVE WATER COOLERS WILL GIVE YOU 
MAXIMUM HEAT EXCHANGE ON A MINIMUM OF MAKEUP WATER 


Liquid to be cooled passes thru finned coils in these compact, efficient units. 
Cooling is caused by evaporation of fine spray on the coils, under draft. Make- 
up water requirements are very small. Here is the practical answer to water 
consumption in cooling liquids — compressor jacket water — lubricating oils 
— quench oils — Diesel, natural gas and other engine jacket water — all in 
a closed system that keeps impurities out. “Q” Factor* features in “EWC” 
Units include quality “Buffalo” Fans and Pumps, and heavy-duty 3-section 
cabinet for easy installation and maintenance. Write today for Bulletin 3666A! 


*The "Q” Factor — the built-in ser 
which provides trouble-free satisfaction 
and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


189 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Publishers of "PAN ENGINEERING” Handbook 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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the sodium-mercury amalgam from a 
mercury chlorine cell. Kennecott Cop- 
per patented such a process (CW, Aug. 
8,53, p. 49) The idea has been shelved 
by Kennecott, however, at least for the 
time being. 

Other ideas for titanium production 
range from distilling chlorides in the 
presence of hydrogen to reducing the 
finely divided dioxide with natural gas. 

Perhaps the latest wrinkle is a pro- 
cess developed by Britain’s Fulmer 
Research Institute. In it, the tetra- 
chloride is passed over titanium ore to 
give up some chlorine to the ore. On 
reheating (in an inert atmosphere) the 
tetrachloride is regenerated, leaving 
beads of pure metal. Although the idea 
has some merit, the process will re 
quire a lot more work before economies 
are established. 

Looking for the Ideal: The ideal 
solution of titanium processing pro- 
blems, of course, is an electrolytic pro- 
cess similar to the one used fo 
aluminum or magnesium. All the firm: 
actively researching titanium have at 
one time or another seriously in- 
vestigated electrolytic approaches. 
(Right now, the U.S. Patent Office is 
facing the unenviable task of sifting 
overlapping claims on electrolytic pro- 
cesses from a number of concerns.) 

But despite the efforts that have 
been expended, a practical, commercial 
electrolytic titanium process remains 
elusive. Several have reached the pilot 
stage, but it’s doubtful that any will 
be ready for a commercial operation 
for several years. 

And at this point at least, it’s doubt- 
ful that an electrolytic process can turn 
out titanium at a cost comparable to 
that of aluminum or magnesium, even 
though the power requirements are of 
the same order. Here’s why: 

With aluminum or magnesium, you 
can use high-current densities because 
you re working above the melting point 
of the metal. And no matter how fine 
the droplets are, they'll coalesce. With 
titanium, on the other hand, you have 
to work below the melting point of the 
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UNITED STATES STEEL offers... 
PROMPT and EFFICIENT SERVICE on coal chemicals 

















BENZENE 








TOLUENE XYLENE 
PHENOL CRESOLS 








CREOSOTE CRESYLIC ACID 


United States Steel has ten plants pro 
ducing coal chemicals. When you order 


NAPHTHALENE PYRIDINE your chemicals from U. S. Steel, you 


are assured of service and shipment to 











meet your production needs. For more 

information, contact our nearest Coal 
ALPHA PICOLINE AMMONIUM SULPHATE Chemical Sales Office, or the United 
States Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





MIXED PICOLINES 


USS Coal Chemicals & 


UNIT ED STATE. a ae ae Ae | 
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this “Triangle” 
has many sides 





Geographically, RICHMOND, PETERSBURG and 
HOPEWELL form a triangle with the usual three sides, but 

INDUSTRIALLY, THIS is an unusual “triangle” with 
many sides—all extremely important to the industry seeking an 
advantageous location. For within this Virginia area at the 
“TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH” and the MIDDLE of the Atlantic 
Coast you will find adequate labor available . . . an excellent 
balance between diversified industries . . . 2 East-West and 
3 North-South main line railroads, 5 air lines and 50 fixed route 
truck lines . . . a deep water channel to the Ports of Hampton 
Roads . . . plenty of good water and natural gas . . . plenty of 
dependable, economical electric power . . . and room to GROW! 
Plus, easy, quick access to Richmond . . . an ideal headquarters 
and distribution center. 


For recent, detailed, and confidential information on this 
“triangle” of many sides, write . .. wire or call: 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT + RICHMOND 9, VA. 
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metal and the droplets just won't 
coalesce. And since fine particles of 
titanium are unstable, you have to 
produce relatively large particles, That 
means lower current densities, bigger 
equipment and higher costs. 

It doesn’t mean that an electrolytic 
process would not be inherently at- 
tractive. But a lot of people, wise on 
titanium, are coming to the conclusion 
that a straight chemical process may 
be the answer to the titanium problem. 

Melting It Down: Even after the 
sponge is formed, the titanium produc- 
tion problems are not over. Melting it 
into ingots, for instance, has to be 
carried out in an inert atmosphere so 
that the metal will not pick up con- 
taminants. The choice of mold material 
is also important. For titanium at high 
temperatures either dissolves or is con- 
taminated by refractories. Melting in 
a water-cooled copper crucible is now 
the most popular form of melting the 
sponge. Previously, graphite was em- 
ployed, but it was found that the metal 
picked up carbon and the finished 
product had a lower formability, 
machinability and impact strength. 

One of the big problems facing the 
industry is the reclaiming of titanium 
scrap. Testimony at the Malone hear- 
ings indicated that about 40% of the 
titanium sponge production ends up as 
scrap due largely to losses in turnings, 
borings and the scalping of ingots. 
Big strides, however, are being made 
against the scrap problem. Titanium 
Metals has a method of remelting the 
scrap that it thinks is the solution. 
Mallory-Sharon has a program for 
utilizing internal and external scrap. 
And Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
claims that the process it has developed 
for making the sponge can readily be 
adapted to recover scrap. 


How Big Is the Market? 

Trying to pinpoint the potential for 
titanium is like attempting to answer 
the question, how high is up? In both 
cases, you need a point of reference. 
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Blockson is also a major producer of 


SULFURIC ACID 

SODIUM FEUORIDE 
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Sunny Magic Extends 


to Business 
and Industry, Too! 


It’s great to be in Florida for vacation. But it’s greater to 
LIVE and make your living in Florida. Florida’s sunny tax 
climate and strategic geographic location in relation to 
expanding U.S. and Latin-American markets permit business 
and industry to grow and prosper. 

Most types of industry and business can find a happy, 
sunny home in Florida with sun-blessed living for workers 
and executives. Florida has manpower—2,629 new residents 
moving here from other states every week. Florida has power. 
Florida has abundant water. Florida has a tax structure 
exceedingly favorable to business and industry. In short, 
Florida has what you need! 

T» find out how well qualified Florida is for the site of your 
new plant, branch plant, office or warehouse, write State of 
Florida, Industrial Development Divis., 3416B Caldwell Build- 
ing, Tallahassee, Florida, for the NEW FREE FLORIDA 
INFORMATION KIT. It’s file-size and contains separate 
folders, factually and accurately written, on the following 
aspects of Florida: 


MARKET +» NATURAL RESOURCES 
EDUCATION & CULTURE - POWER 
RESEARCH + HEALTH & CLIMATE 
GOVERNMENT & TAXES - WATER 
LABOR +» TRANSPORTATION 


Pian national sales conventions, sales conferences and state and } 
regional meetings for Florida. Exceptional facilities for any type of 
meeting. Get double valve... successful meetings in delightful 
surroundings plus colorful recreational activities. 


= 


you'll always 


do better im 
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The market for titanium at $4.59/Ib. 
(sponge) is considerably different 
from that for say, $1/lb. metal. 

Contracts already signed by the 
GSA will put the nation’s annual 
titanium capacity at 22,500 tons. If 
the agreement being negotiated with 
Du Pont goes through, it would be 
pushed to 30,000 tons. And the other 
two contracts—with Harvey and 
Titanium Metals—would boost it over 
40,000 tons. And undoubtedly the 
country can absorb that much sponge. 

Because, even at the present costs, 
there is a sizable market for titanium 
—mostly a military one. The Air Force 
wants to take advantage of its weight- 
strength ratio in the 300-700 F range, 
which is superior to that of any other 
known material. 

The Army wants it for its vehicles, 
ordnance and equipment for the foot 
soldier. A tank weighing 28 tons 
would weigh only 20 tons if titanium 
alloy were used in place of steel. That 
would give it more mobility, also make 
it more easily transportable by air. An 
8l-mm. mortar base plate, carried by 
infantrymen, would weigh only 22'% 
Ibs. instead of 50 Ibs. 

In fact, at the Malone hearings, it 
was suggested that military planes 
needed a minimum of 150,000 tons 
year and in case of war would be able 
to use as much as 800,000 tons/year. 
The Army, it was estimated, could use 
1 million tons/year, if it were freely 
available. 

Tied to Costs: In the final analysis, 
however, the market for titanium is in- 
extricably tied to costs. The most im- 
mediate use for titanium as a peace- 
time metal is also in aircraft uses. 
Here’s why: 

A pound of weight added to an air 
craft engine means 9 Ibs. must be 
added to the weight of the airframe. 
Assuming a conservative cost of a 
modern plane of $40/Ib., you find that 
1 Ib. of weight saved by titanium can 
save $400 on the cost of the plane. 
Deuglas Aircraft, for example, 
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used titanium in its engines nacelles 
and other structural parts, was able to 
save over 200 lbs.—or the equivalent 
of one extra passenger and his lug- 
gage. 

Cutting the Spread: Though the 
titanium industry seems married to the 
aircraft manufacturers for the imme- 
diate future, the process industries 
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Here’s the lightweight, stainless steel 
acid container that builds a safe, compact 
stack—saves warehouse space and han- 
dling time for you. Bottom foot ring of 
the 15'-gallon Hackney Chemical Con- 
tainer fits snugly over top ring of lower 
barrel. 






Designed with easy-to-grasp, full curled 
foot rings for safe, one-man handling 
and convenient pouring. Your name can 
be embossed on the bottom foot ring. 
Low tare weight reduces transportation 
costs. Stainless Steel protects your dan- 
gerous or perishable chemical products 
—eliminates breakage losses. 
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will probably end up eventually as one 
of the metal’s best customers. There, 
its corrosion resistance and tempera 
ture range will be the important assets. 

Before it is used to any large extent, 
however, the costs will have to be 
Presently, fabricated 
are four or five times as expensive as 
the $4.50 


economic 


slashed. pieces 


And though an 
reclamation 


sponge. 
process for 
scrap would reduce that spread appre- 
ciably, it’s that finished 
pieces will remain at least three times 
as costly as the sponge. 

Just how cheap the sponge 
eventually be made is strictly a ques- 
tion of technological progress. Du 
Pont approached potential titanium 
customers, 


probable 


can 


asking them how much 
metal they could use if the sponge 
were selling for $1.25-1.50/lb. This 
cost, Du Pont feels attainable 
{though purely hypothetical). 

At that price, the tonnage could be 
of the same order of magnitude as 
stainless steel, approximately 1 mil- 
lion tons/year. It two-bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year business in the 
sponge alone. And though such figures 
may be 20 or 30 years off, that’s the 
reason for the chemical industry’s in 
terest in it. The prize is worth waiting 
for. 
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A multiple source is a guarantee of dependable 
supply, and consumers of carbon bisulphide benefit 
from the eight Stauffer plant locations. In tank cars or drums, 


Stauffer high purity carbon bisulphide is used by manufacturers of products 


including rayon, rubber, fumigants, cellophane, and cellulose sponges. 


If you have an interest in carbon bisulphide, 


call our nearest office. 
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Peo Coil tO nN. 


Can Power Keep Up? 


Despite record expansions, United States power supply 





is straining at the seams in its race to keep pace with growing in- 
dustrial demands. 


Outlook: For next three years at least, supply-demand 





situation will stay under control—but it won’t be getting any 
better. Long-range appraisal is more favorable. 


In the more immediate future, chemical men can look 





forward to adequate power availability, slightly higher rates. 
But there’s wide variation geographically, and one area is threat- 


ened by a power deficit. 


The ever-expanding superstructure of 
the processing industries rests on a 
base no bigger than the smallest frac- 
tion of a centimeter—the electron. To 
find out how strong the electrical base 
is, CuemicaL Weex queried power 
men throughout the nation last week, 
came up with an optimistic but tem- 
pered over-all outlook, 

Can It Stand the Strain? Last year, 
the electric industry put its 100-mil- 
lionth kilowatt of generating capacity 
onstream; by 1958, it expects to have 


over 129 million kw. in operation. But 
in the same period, the national gross 
margin® is expected to fall from 19.3% 
(est.) to 18.5% (est.). 

With industry growing as it is, 
utilities will have to make a tremen- 


* Figured as cent of peak load, this rep- 
resents the difference between maximum - 
city and maximum demand takin Desenties 
as the key month. To carry peak , 5 allow 
for scheduled and 1 Sa abel quip t out- 
ages, mit routine maintenance and provide 
for unforeseen loads, says the Electric Power 
Survey Committee, capacit id de- 
mand (i.e, gross aagas by 15% for the 
country as a whole. 





dous effort, say the experts, just to keep 
gross margin above the critical 15% 
in the next decade. Chemical and al- 
lied industries, already the second 
largest consumer of industrial electric- 
ity, continue to push their demand 
skyward: established companies are 
growing, new companies are entering 
the field; more and more petro- 
chemical companies are going into 
high-energy-content chemicals such as 
ammonia. And even at 15%, says one 
production man, a system’s gross 
margin suddenly could be knocked 
into a cocked hat by a new high-energy 
process initiated by one of the large 
chemical customers. 

To heighten the drama, this country 
has just about exhausted its hydro 
resources, must turn to more costly 
means of future generation. 

Thermal generation, becoming more 
efficient all the time, is of course the 
most immediate answer. Generators 
are getting bigger; boilers are operat- 
ing at higher temperatures; and last 
year, for the first time, the amount of 
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coal required to produce one kwhr. of 
electricity (in 1882, it took 10 Ibs. of 
coal to do the job) dropped below one 
pound (0.99). Even so, figure the ex- 
perts, it will be atomic power’s task 
to plug the gap created by continued 
industrial expansion. 

It will be about 10 years before the 
first large atomic reactors go on- 
stream. Their combined capacity at 
that time may reach one or even two 
million kilowatts, but demand is ex- 
pected to climb close to 200 million 
kw. by then. Another 10 years, how- 
ever, and atomic power could account 
for as much as 25% of an anticipated 
demand of from 300 to 400 million 
kw. 

Even so, over-all demand will con- 
tinue so high that experts can’t foresee 
the time when nuclear power will 
actually take any business out of the 
lines of conventional fuel-burning and 
hydraulic plants, to say nothing of put- 
ting them out of business altogether. 
Consequently, all over the country this 
week, power men are going ahead with 
plans for expanding current power 
supplies. 


seer 
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United States 
Power Highlights 
Capability (millions kw.): 1954 (est.), 
104.2; 1957 (est.), 129.3. Gross mar- 
gin: 1954 (est.), 19.3%; 1957 (est.), 
18.5%. Expansion 1954-57, YHydro: 
11%. 

Spot shots: Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration (Federal System)— 
rates (average to chemical and 
allied consumers): 2.06 mills/ 
kwhr.; rate changes: 0.96% de- 
crease in 1954, none planned for 
two years; Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (Federal System)—rates 
(average to chemical and allied 
consumers); 4.50  mills/kwhr.; 
rate changes: 0.61% decrease in 
1954. 


The U.S., as a world producer of elec- 
tricity, is nearly four times ahead of 
its closest competitor, U.S.S.R. The 
federal government, as an individual 
power producer, however, is about six 
times behind top-spot investor-owned 
utilities. Nevertheless, the government 
does hold down second place, and, 
despite official attitudes to the con- 
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trary, it is tightening its hold through 
increasing supply from established 
projects such as TVA and Bonneville, 
by establishing new power projects 
such as the Pick-Sloan works (see West 
Central, below). Of an anticipated 37 
million-kw. expansion from 1954-57, 
the federal government will account 
for nearly 22% as contrasted with 72% 
for the investor-owned utilities. 

Most of this federal power going 
directly to consumers was by and large 
taken by big industrial users. For the 
chemical man with ideas of expansion, 
this augurs well for low power rates 
if past preformances hold—provided 
he can locate his plant on a federal 
outlet. 


Northeast 
Power Highlights 
Capability (millions kw.): 1954 (est.), 
23.7; 1957 (est.), 26.6. Gross margin: 
1954 (est.), 17.7%; 1957 (est.), 14.0%. 
Expansion 1954-57,%Hydro: 8%. 
Spot shots: Niagara Falls, N.Y., in- 
dustrial area—rates (average to 
large consumers, including chem- 


ical): 5.3 mills/kwhr.; 


rate 


57 








changes: none in 1954, none 
scheduled for 1955; Niagara 
Falls, Ont., industrial area—rates 
(large consumers, including chem- 
ical): 6 mills/kwhr. 


This area has long been one of the 
nation’s power leaders. Scheduled ex- 
pansion over the next three years will 
keep the region in its top spot at least 
through 1957. But at the same time, 
area gross margin is expected to fall 
below the critical 15%, Consequently, 
growth-conscious production men are 
keeping a receptive but wary eye on 
the area. 

For regional power men, there are 
other things to watch: local hydro 
development, for example, is fast ap- 
proaching its limit. And in New York, 
private utility men are still battling the 
government for the right to develop 
new generation at Niagara Falls, 

On the other hand, power rates have 
pretty well held the line. Niagara 
Mohawk, for instance, serving chem- 
ical-heavy Niagara Falls, has kept its 
average industrial charge close to '52’s 
5 mils/kwhr, On the Canadian side of 
the Falls, Ontario Hydroelectric hasn't 
held its rate reins quite as tight, and 
industrial costs have moved ahead of 
their U.S, counterpart—from about 4.5 
mils/kwhr. in "52 up to 6 mils/kwhr. 
last year. 

Over the same period, however, 
Canada as a whole has pushed its 
capacity from 11.8 million kw. to 13.9 


58 


million kw., still seems a land of 
promise to the power-hungry chemical 
industry. 


East Central 
Power Highlights 
Capability (millions kw.): 1954 (est.), 
19.1; 1957 (est.), 24.2. Gross margin: 
1954 (est.), 22.1%; 1957 (est.), 17.8%. 
Expansion 1954-57, %Hydro: 0. 

Spot shots: Cleveland industrial 
area (1700 sq. miles)—rates (large 
consumers, including chemical): 
8 mills/kwhr.; rate changes: 5% 
increase to take effect in 1955, no 
change in 1954; southeast Mich- 
igan (7600 sq. miles, including 
Detroit, Port Huron, Ann Arbor, 
Monroe)—rates (average to chem- 
ical industries): 8.2 mills/kwhr.; 
rate changes: none in 1954, none 
scheduled for 1955; Lower Mich- 
igan (60 counties, excluding 
Metropolitan Detroit, including 
Wyandotte)—rates (large chem- 
ical consumers); 8 mills/kwhr.; 
rate changes: none in 1954, none 
scheduled for 1955. 


Second only to the Northeast in power 
capacity, this region has and will con- 
tinue to have one of the higher gross 
margins in the country despite an an- 
ticipated 4.3% fall off by 1958. It is 
as a result one of the most reliable 
spots, experts feel, for any immediate 
expansion plans. 


Source: Chemical Engineering 


On the other hand, hydro develop- 
ments don’t figure in the area’s future 
expansion. Too, industrial power rates 
run somewhat higher than in the 
Northeast, average out to about 8 
mills/kwhr.; and in the 1700-sq.-mile 
Cleveland industrial area, rates will go 
up 5% this year. 

Nevertheless, new chemical plants 
such as Union Carbide and Carbon’s 
titanium unit (Ashtabula) and Hooker 
Electrochemical’s caustic - chlorine 
works (Montague) keep coming in, 
forcing utilities such as Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating and Consumers 
Power to expand in anticipation of 
huge power drafts. 

Some chemical companies in this 
region that have heavy power-consum- 
ing operations or that use by-product 
heat or steam, e.g., Pennsylvania Salt 
(Wyandotte) Dow Chemical 
(Midland), generate their own elec- 
tricity; others, such as Wyandotte 
Chemical, produce some of their own 
power; while another, Sharples Chem- 
ical (Wyandotte), buys captive power 
across the street at Pennsylvania Salt. 
But by and far, most of the plant man- 
agers prefer to get their power from 
investor-owned utilities. 


and 


Southeast 
Power Highlights 
Capability (millions kw.): 1954 (est.), 
18.2; 1957 (est.), 23.7. Gross margin: 
1954 (est.), 11.1%; 1957 (est.), 10.6%. 
Expansion 1954-57, %Hydro: 8. 
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Spot shots: South Carolina (23 
counties, including Charleston)— 
rates (contract to average plant, 
which is small, including chem- 
ical); 15 mills/kwhr.; rate 
changes: none in 1954, none 
scheduled for 1955; Alabama (ex- 
cludes 13 northern counties 
served by TVA)—rates (average 
to chemical and allied industries): 
6.5 mills/kwhr.; rate changes: 
none in 1954; none scheduled for 
1955; West Coast Florida—rates 
(average industrial, including 
chemical): 11.5 mills/kwhr.; rate 
changes: none in 1954, 
scheduled for 1955. 


none 


Currently, third in power capacity, 
this region—counting federal projects 

is expected to make the greatest gain 
in capability over the next three years. 
By 1958, it will be a hair’s-breadth 
a scant 0.5 million kw.—behind East 
Central in second place. 

But the Southeast is expected to 
have the smallest gross margin in the 
country in 1957 4% below the 


And, not counting federal 


over 
critical 15%. 
rates to chemical and allied 
companies range all over the region 
from a South Carolina high of 15 
mills/kwhr. to an Alabama low of 6.45 
mills/kwhr.—and average out com- 
paratively high in national standings. 

Consequently, it is the cautious 
power consumer, say plant men, who 
settles in this area, even though there 
were few rate hikes granted last year 
or probable this year. 


projects, 


North Central 
Power Highlights 
Capability (millions kw.); 1954 (est.), 
13.0; 1957 (est.), 15.1. Gross margin: 
1954 (est.), 16.3%; 1957 (est.), 13.5%. 
Expansion 1954-57, %Hydro: 0. 
Spot shots: northern Illinois (includ- 
ing Chicago)—rates (large indus- 
trial users, including chemical): 
8 mills/kwhr.; rate changes: none 
anticipated in 1955, 6% increase 
in 1954, 


Despite an explosion last December at 
Stickney, IIL, that took 640,000 kw. 
off the this region still holds 
fourth spot in national capability rat- 
ings, will keep this position through 
1957 by virtue of currently planned 
expansion. But in gross margin stand- 
ings, North Central figures to slip from 
fifth to seventh, drop from 3.6% above 


lines, 


_ Hydro Power is Over The Hill 
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This Could Mean Higher Contract Rates.. 


Average Cost to Large Industrial (Includes Chemical) Users — Cents Kwhr 
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critical mark to 1.5% below by 1958. 

As far as industrial rates go, the 
area compares well with East Central. 
For the large Chi- 


consumer in the 


cago-northern Illinois area served by 


Commonwealth Edison, it’s about 8 
mills/kwhr. Rates went up last year, 
about 6%, for the first time 
monwealth’s 66-year history. 

The region as a whole is dependent 
primarily on coal-based power. All 
present expansion plans revolve 
thermal generation 
coal, 


in Com- 


about 
also mostly from 
with some 
natural gas and, 
and large, the North Central region 
looks like a good bet for limited ex- 
pansion, 


power coming from 


rarely, from oil. By 


South Central 
Power Highlights 
Capability (million kw.): 


winter con- 
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1954 (est.), 10.3; 
13.5; summer conditions, 
9.9; 1957 (est.), 13.4. Gross margin: 
winter conditions, 1954 (est.), 48.67; 
1957 (est.), 46.7%; summer conditions, 
1954 (est.), 17.6%, 1957 (est.), 16.9%. 
Expansion 1954-57, % Hydro: 2%. 
Spot Tex. (area 
within 60 miles of Houston, ex- 
cluding Texas City and Sweeney) 
~—rates (large industrial users, in- 
cluding chemical: 4.9 mills/ 
kwhr.; rate changes: none in 
1954; none scheduled for 1955. 


dition, 1957 (est.), 


1954 (est.), 


shots: Houston, 


Here, the power situation is uncom 
monly conditioned by seasonal varia 
tion. As noted above, capability varies 
insignificantly, but gross margin drops 
drastically during the surmmer, mainly 
because of risitigg demand during these 
months. Yet, ‘round, the 


year gross 





PRODUCTION... . 


margin is still above the critical point 
and will stay that way at least through 
1957, but anyone considering the area 
as a future plant site must keep in 
mind the lower summer margin, the 
fact that even after expansion and 
under optimum conditions the South 
Central region will still rank fifth in 
regional capacity at the end of 1957. 
To compensate for this seasonal 
variation and to assure reliable power 
supply, many of the plants (among 
them, numerous chemical companies 
such as Dow) generate at least part of 
their own power needs. In fact, the 
area within 60 miles of Houston has 
one of the highest concentrations of 
individual generation in the country 
with utilities and private plants split- 
ting the job right down the middle. 
Generating all power from readily 
available natural gas, this same Hous- 
ton-hubbed area also has one of the 
most attractive private rate scales in 
the country, with the large consumer 
taking his power off the line at less 
than 5 mills/kwhr. In this respect, most 
of the remaining region proves about 
equally attractive to plant men, and 
undoubtedly will continue so. 


West Central 

Power Highlights 

Capability (millions kw.): 1954 (est.), 

2.8; 1957 (est.), 3.1. Gross margin: 

1954 (est.), 34.5%; 1957 (est.), 38.1%. 

Expansion 1954-57, % Hydro: 63%. 

Spot shots: northern Colorado (in- 

cludes southeastern Wyoming)— 
rates (average to large chemical 
and allied customers); 7.8 mills/ 
kwhr.; rate changes: 5% increase 
took effect Feb. 1955, first in 
utility’s history, 


High in gross margin (No. 2), this re- 
gion is last in capability and seems as- 
sured of continued, uncontested pos- 
session of the spot for some time. 
What development is being carried 
out is mostly hydro (63%—second 
highest in the country) and the fed- 
eral government is doing over 60% of 
the work, much of it as an adjunct to 
flood control and navigation opera- 
tions. 

One of the most ambitious projects 
in this region, for example, is the 
proposed $80-million Pick-Sloan plan 
for development of the Missouri River 
Basin. This project, currently hinged 
to Congressional action on the Pres- 
ident’s budget, would be carried out 
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under the aegis of the Army Engineer 
Corps and the Interior Dept., would 
add over 1 million kw. to capacity. 

But if area development seems re- 
tarded, it is in part offset by a fairly 
good rate structure. Throughout the 
lower regional reaches, Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, despite a 5% rate 
hike this month (the first in its his- 
tory), is selling power to large con- 
sumers in northern Colorado and 
southeastern Wyoming at less than 8 
mills /kwhr. 

Even so, the over-all region is rela- 
tively light in chemical development, 
and this condition could remain static 
for some time. But if the area has 
little to offer for chemical firms, it does 
have oil and gas for the petroleum 
firms; and for the nonce at least, is 
enjoying a petroleum-based boom. 


Northwest 
Power Highlights 
Capability (millions kw.): 1954 (est.), 
8.0; 1957 (est.), 10.9. Gross margin: 
1954 (est.), 12.1%; 1957 (est.), 21.2%. 
Expansion 1954-57, % Hydro: 91%. 
Spot shots: Tacoma area (includes 
chemical concentration in Puget 
Sound)—rates (average to chem- 
ical and allied users): 3.2 mills/ 
kwhr.; rate changes: none in 
1954; probable slight increase in 
1955; northern Utah (includes 
southern Idaho)—rates (average 
chemical and allied user); 8.8 
mills/kwhr.; rate changes: none 
in 1954, none scheduled for 1955. 


This region, underpinned by the Bon- 
neville federal power system, has one 
of the best rate structures in the 
country. Even the heavy cluster of 
chemical companies in the Puget 
Sound area getting private power from 
Tacoma City Light pays charges only 
slightly more than 3 mills/kwhr. The 
rate schedules for the Seattle-Tacoma 
area actually goes down as low as 1.5 
mills/kwhr. for large blocks of power 
at a 100% load factor. Toward Bon- 
neville’s lower extremities, in Utah, 
rates are quite a bit higher, but still 
comparable with those in other parts 
of the country. 

The Northwest also has other dis- 
tinctions: for the 1954-57 span, it has 
the highest percentage of hydro ex- 
pansion (91%) and the highest per- 
centage of planned federal projects 
(78%). More significant, under ad- 
verse hydro conditions the western part 


of the region is the one section of the 
country where gross margin actually 
shows a deficit. This condition is ex- 
pected to continue through 1956. (For 
the rest of the country, adverse hydro 
conditions have no special significance; 
therefore, throughout, all other calcula- 
tions are based on median conditions. ) 

Consequently, the choice of the 
region as a future site for plants is a 
toss up. For those interested in low 
rates and unconcerned about power 
interruptions, of course, it is ideal. But 
for those companies that are vitally 
dependent upon continuous power 
supply (CW, Nov. 8, °52, p. 26) it’s a 
big gamble. 


Southwest 
Power Highlights 
Capability (million kw.): 1954 (est.), 
9.5; 1957 (est.), 12.1. Gross margin: 
1954 (est.), 16.7%; 1957 (est.), 21.5%. 
Expansion 1954-57, % Hydro: 10%. 
Spot shots: Metropolitan Los An- 
geles area (includes Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties) — rates 
(large industrial users, including 
chemical): 8.3. mills/kwhr.; rate 
changes: one in 1954, uncertain 
for 1955; northern California 
(89,000 sq. miles north of Teha- 
chapi Mts.)—rates (average chem- 
ical user): 8.3 mills/kwhr.; rate 
changes: none in 1954, none fore- 
seen in 1955. 


Expansion over the next three years 
will keep the Southwest area in its No. 
6 capability slot, but will move it up 
one notch in gross margins from No. 4 
to No. 3. Rates, while not the best, are 
certainly workable from the industrial 
customers’ angle. 

On the other hand, the immediate 
outlook for rate increases is question- 
able, at least in the metropolitan Los 
Angeles area. Southern California 
Edison who, together with the Los 
Angeles Dept. of Water & Power, 
supplies about 99% of area power, 
upped its rates about 12.8% last year, 
but this was only 53% of what the 
company wanted. And while the L. A. 
Dept. of Water & Power did not in- 
crease charges last year, it won't com- 
mit itself on prospects for 1955. 

As for federal power, it plays a 
relatively minor role in this region. In 
central and northern California, it 
accounts for perhaps 10% of total 
generation. Considered opinion on the 
over-all area: it’s better than a fair 
bet for future plant location. 
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---you'll want to use 


How long have you looked for a way to get the out- 
standing values of polyethylene with the convenience 
of wax? And how many types of “poly” did you try 
before giving up? 

Well, consider polyethylene again. But this time 
try low-molecular-weight A-C POLYETHYLENE 
—regular or emulsifiable! 

Here’s why: 
@ handles at temperatures of wax in conventional equip- 
ment. 


®@ gives a high gloss, enhances and adds richness to colors, 
improves scuff and abrasion resistance. 


@ is completely compatible with all waxes and actually 
fortifies all your wax formulations. 


®@ permits close control of coating weight. 


®@ easier to use, easier to handle. You can use higher per- 
centages of A-C POLYETHYLENE on standard coating equip- 
ment. *Trade Mark 
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PAINTS, LACQUERS 
i,  & VARNISH 
+ 


Don’t delay! Commercial quantities are available for your 

immediate evaluation. Write for free samples today or return 

the handy coupon with your business letterhead. 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS of six or seven people under a trained leader promise to meet research’s biggest challenge .. . 


Upgrading the Human Element 


Organized group discussion is a new and effective means 





of developing administrative leadership in research and develop- 
ment personnel, 


Here’s how the method works, what it offers, how it 





may be put into practical operation: 


Smart management men have always 
acknowledged that a research depart- 
ment is as good as the people who run 
it. But only recently has industry begun 
a serious search for ways to upgrade 
its human scientific resources. This 
effort, still conspicuous by its novelty, 
is concerned with the emotional rather 
than the scientific side of the re- 
searcher’s professional life—in the case 
of the research executive, it seeks to 
help him become as adept at handling 
people as he is proficient with ap- 
paratus and equations. 

One of those working in this 
fascinating area of human relations is 
Walter D. Woodward, M.D., a 
psychiatrist who sees the chemical in- 
dustry from the inside. In his American 


Cyanamid Co. office, 59 floors above 
the busy streets of New York's 
Rockefeller Center, Psychiatrist Wood- 
ward this week gave CW his ideas on 
how good research executives are 
made. 

“It’s not enough for your research 
director to be scientifically first rate,” 
he declares. “Ideally, he should also 
have the qualities of a good leader: 
he must inspire the trust and con- 
fidence of his people; he must be able 
to delegate authority; and he must not 
meddle in the day-to-day work of his 
staff. 

“There are no pat rules for achieving 
these goals,” Woodward cautions, But 
he believes that progress can be 
achieved by the use of the relatively 


new psychological technique of or- 
ganized group discussion, coupled 
with an awareness of the personality 
pitfalls of corporate society. 

One of the principal dangers is said 
to lurk in the relative isolation of the 
man in command. “A man becomes 
more and more isolated as he goes 
up,” Woodward points out. “His chan- 
nels of communications, both up and 
down, get narrower, and he is bound 
to be more and more lonely in his 
work. 

“In his insulated position, removed 
from the workaday problems of the 
lab and pilot plant, the research 
director is prone to develop a feeling 
of infallibility. This is likely to be 
especially true in very large companies 
where management rarely, if ever, 
learns of the difficulties encountered 
in carrying out plans and directives. 

“A research director in such a situa- 
tion may forget how the man at the 
bench feels, which means that he runs 
the risk of losing his good judgment 
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and the confidence of his staff.” 

What can be done? Woodward has 
this advice: keep your channels of 
information as clear as possible, and 
make an effort to broaden them, when- 
ever possible. “But more important,” 
he points out, “is that you and your 
men speak the same language. This is 
the problem of communications re- 
duced to fundamentals, and it can 
be effectively attacked by the group- 
discussion method. 

“In ordinary conversation, a speaker 
often fails to successfully convey his 
message to his listeners. That’s chiefly 
because words are associated with 
feelings—and some words may carry 
a high emotional charge for the 
listener. 

“The average person,” Woodward 
explains, “filters words through his 
personal emotional sieve, retains only 
a portion of their intended meaning. 
What he hears may be considerably 
different from what you meant, and 
that can be the start of an exasperating 
and wasteful misunderstanding.” 

Discussion conferences of six or 
seven people under a trained leader 
are cited as a good way to minimize 
these contretemps, raise the general 
level of communication within the re- 
search organization. 

Here are two examples of how such 
groups operate; 

e An idea is stated to members who 
are asked, individually, to give it back 
in their own words. Differences in 
understanding, clearly revealed in this 
manner, are then “kicked around” in 
group discussion. An alert, lively group 
often is able to shed light on how these 
differences arise and how they can be 
reduced. One practical rule arrived at 
by this method is that simple words are 
least likely to be misunderstood; to 
make your point, say it simply. 

¢ Another gambit is to have group 
members take pencil in hand and 
define words or answer simple ques- 
tions (e.g., what qualities are needed 
by a good chemist?). Results of these 
schoolbook-sounding exercises are fre- 
quently highly illuminating, valuable 
in pinpointing different (and some- 
times conflicting) viewpoints on a 
familiar subject. 

Not all potential troubles are built 
into the job. A research director and 
for that matter, any businessman, 
brings his emotional problems to the 





decision. Telling him why s 


for this job. 





Common Sense Can Pay Off 


There is no rule-of-thumb system of getting results in the field 
of human relations. But here are three psychologically sound 
ideas that pay dividends for research executives. 


(1) Never give a man a i without explaining the reasons for your 
1ows that you respect him as a person. 


(2) Encourage at least one person in the company to be completely 
honest with you, even though it may mean telling you things that are 
not always pleasant. Someone in personnel is usually the best candidate 


(3) In writing, as well as speaking, keep your language simple and 
direct, by using short, familiar words. The simpler you say it, the 
better are its chances of being completely understood. 








office, just as he takes them home and 
to the golf course. 

“By his nature,” Woodward main- 
tains, “the good researcher is some- 
thing of a perfectionist. He's ac- 
customed to working with detail and 


he will take great pains to do a. 


thorough job. Such an _ individual, 
when he assumes a supervisory post, 
may find it very difficult to delegate 
authority. He feels that no one can do 
a job as well as he and half the time 
he itches to get into the lab and do it 
himself. 

“These feelings are perfectly normal 
and don’t make him a bad _ boss,” 
Woodward explains, “provided that 
they don’t control his behavior. If they 
do, the consequences are apt to be 
costly. A meddler, who can’t refrain 
from telling his staff how to do every 
little detail of their jobs, can be very 
hard on morale. 

“In the more extreme case, such a 
problem-child may send one of his 
men on a field trip so that he may take 
over the latter's work, do it ‘better.’ 
Sometimes the department officer who 
does this sort of thing isn’t aware of 
his motives; he may be convinced that 
his decision is based on wholly dif- 
ferent reasons. 

“The point is that how you feel in 
any given situation is not as important 
as how you act. It’s what you do in 
dealing with people that determines 
whether or not you are a good execu- 
tive.” 

Here again, the discussion group 
can render a service, says Woodward. 
By discussing his own experiences (and 
those of others in the group) in deal- 
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ing with people, the management man 
will begin to get some insight into the 
feelings that have a bearing on his per- 
formance as a leader. 

Woodward also advises executives 
to take some time occasionally to 
evaluate the objectivity of past deci- 
sions. Freed from the emotions of the 
moment, a man stands a better chance 
of seeing a situation in its true light. 
If his actions don’t stand the test of 
time, he will, at least, discover where 
he went wrong—and that’s vital if he 
wants to guard against making the 
same mistakes again. 

Despite his avowed faith in the con 
ference technique, Woodward cautions 
against expecting it to work miracles. 
“Even under the best conditions,” he 
emphasizes, “people are not 
dictable; what works with one fellow 
may not have any effect on the next.” 

By the best conditions, Woodward 
means a top-notch discussion leader, 
trained and experienced in the psy- 
chological techniques of group work. 
Very simply, the job of the discussion 
leader is (first and foremost) to main 
tain his own objectivity; ask questions 
that will steer the discussion into re- 
warding pathways; and keep the 
group from continually breaking into 
factions. 

The prevailing spirit of the organiza- 
tion also bulks large, determines the 
type of conference that can be held 
and how freely participants will talk. 
To preclude an obvious source of vocal 
reticence, discussion groups usually 
comprise people on about the same 
level of authority. 

Woodward feels that a firm's per 


pre- 
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Research, development and test- 
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sonnel department should take the 
initiative in getting the conference 
technique started. In all cases, how- 
ever, he cautions that professional aid 
is needed at the outset. This may be 
obtained at the school of business 
administration of any university. 

Setting up a conference system 
admittedly requires time and effort. 
But in research, particularly, Wood- 
ward maintains, it can repay the in- 
vestment many times over. 

He explains: “It can instill the 
elements of good leadership in the 
young researcher, the fellow who is 
a little uncomfortable with people and 
thinks that he would like to spend 
the rest of his professional life at the 
bench. Unless he’s the rare exception, 
he ultimately finds that it’s painful 
watching his juniors get ahead while 
he remains a laboratory chemist. 

“This man can’t be ignored, or he 
becomes a serious focus of discontent. 
And in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, he either moves up or gets out. 





By receiving training in leadership, the 
normally shy researcher is prepared 
for administrative responsibilities. 

“Such a man’s value to his company 
increases a hundred-fold,” opines 
Woodward. “The same holds true, in 
varying degrees, from 
project leader to vice-president. All, 
moreover, are likely to discover that 
getting the best from their people can 
be as satisfying as closing the book on 
a carefully conceived and neatly ex- 
ecuted piece of research.” 


for everyone 


Oxidant Aspirant 


Despite the host of oxidants commer- 
cially available, there’s always room 
for a good new one. That’s the idea 
behind the appearance this week of 
pilot-plant quantities of chromyl! chlo- 
ride, Mutual Chemical Co. of Amer- 
ica’s (Baltimore) entry aimed primarily 
at fine organics producers. 

Mutual’s hopes for its oxidant, which 


also doubles as a chlorinating agent, 





me 


A NEW PUSH for process research 
was signaled by the convening of 
Monsanto’s research and develop- 
ment chiefs in Nitro, W. Va., the 
other week, Occasion: unveiling of 
the company’s recently completed 
engineering research laboratory—a 
four-story, 60x85-ft. structure that 
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Out for Engineering 


shelters studies pertaining to in- 
termediates, oil additives, rubber 
and agricultural chemicals. Head- 
ing the high-level expedition: vice- 
presidents Carroll Hochwalt (third 


from left) and Charles Sommer, Jr. 
(clasping rail), general manager of 
the organic chemicals division. 
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stem from the compound's physical 
properties—in particular its miscibility 
with organics (unique among chrom- 
ium-containing oxidizers). 

A mobile red liquid (nearly twice as 
heavy as water) chromyl chloride—the 
acid chloride of chromic acid—boils 
without decomposition at about 116 
C, is miscible in all proportions with 
carbon tetrachloride, tetrachloroeth- 
ane, carbon disulfide and similar non- 
polar solvents. At ordinary tempera- 
tures, its vapor pressure is nearly the 
same as that of water. The compound 
is nonpolar, has a low conductivity 
and dielectric constant. And, in the 
absence of light and moisture, it re 
portedly is stable indefinitely. 

Chromyl chloride’s volatility sug- 
gests its use in vapor-phase oxidations, 
using carbon dioxide or nitrogen as an 
inert carrier for the vapor. There’s also 
a chance of using it to produce new 
organic chromates from the more oxi- 
dation-resistant organics. 

Also tied to chromy] chloride’s com- 
patibility with organic solvents is its 


potential in the preparation of triv- 
alent chromium-organic complexes, 
which have unusual waterproofing and 
oil-repelling properties. 

Another chromyl! chloride asset is 
its solvent action on chromic anhy 
dride, The resulting solution is a vigor- 
ous oxidizing agent that is capable of 
igniting many organic materials. 

Mutual sees no handling or storage 
problems with chromyl chloride, in 
spite of the compound's reactivity. 
The company’s confidence is based on 
high purity, which minimizes the 
product’s penchant for metals: the 
form now being sold contains over 
98% chromy! chloride; chlorine and 
sulfur trioxide are the main impurities. 


Fungicide Candidates 


These new experimental antifungal 
agents bowed in this week. 

e Tropical fungus-caused skin dis- 
eases are reportedly highly vulnerable 
to a Penicillium-derived antibiotic de- 
veloped at Borkent Pharmacie (Haar- 





PREPARING SAUSAGE meats for 
a high-voltage dose of electrons, is 
Swift & Co. researcher J. F. Kirn. 
His audience: a fraction of the in- 
dustrial, government and university 
scientists who assembled in Chicago 
last fortnight to hear of radiation- 





Cold Sterilization Closeup 


sterilization research progress from 
staffers of the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute. A Defense 
Dept. agency, the institute is 
pioneering chemical and micro- 
biological studies related to radia- 
tion sterilization of foods and drugs. 
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Creative engineering i chemistry and equipment 


DARK SOIL... Bright futine 


Today we use antibiotics to treat 4 out 
of every 10 sicknesses that come to a 
doctor’s attention. 

In their endless search for newer and 
better antibiotics, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., tested over 100,000 samples of soil 
from all parts of the earth. They dis- 
covered a new antibiotic that was effec- 
tive against a wide range of organisms 

yet was nontoxic to the patient. 


Birthday gift to world 


“Ex terra’”—out of the earth—came 
Terramycin®—the truly broad spec- 
trum antibiotic. It was isolated in 1949, 
the 100th Anniversary of Pfizer as a 
leading name in chemical manufac- 
turing. 

From this one handful of dirt from 
the midwest, Terramycin was nurtured 
and studied in the Research Labora- 
tories in Brooklyn and by hundreds of 
clinicians all over the world, for months 
before this new antibiotic was ready 
for production. 

Large-scale production of a delicate 
drug like Terramycin is a big job in it- 
self-—-but when you plan to use the 
same production facilities for a variety 


of other products, you’ve got to have 
equipment that can be easily shifted 
from one task to another, yet will pre- 
serve absolute product purity. 


Why they chose glassed steel 

For their new multi-purpose plant in 
Groton, Conn., Pfizer selected Pfaudler 
glassed steel processing equipment for 
maximum production flexibility. With 
reaction kettles ranging up to 8300 
gal., this versatile equipment resists 
chemical attack, prevents contamina- 
tion of all acid products except hydro- 
fluoric, and all alkalies up to pH 12. 

This glassed steel equipment is pro- 
ducing Terramycin® and Tetracyn*, 
Pfizer-discovered antibiotics; crystal- 
line Vitamin A, and Bonamine*, a 
Pfizer specialty for motion sickness. 

If you are in the chemical processing 
businesswhether producing pharma- 
ceuticals or farm supplies, petroleum or 
playthingsPfaudler glassed steel or 
alloy equipment may be able to save 
dollars on your daily costs, and add 
to product purity. Write for general 
information Bulletin 902. 


*Trademark 


The PFAUDLER CO. 
Rochester 3, New York 


Factories at: Rochester, N.Y. and Elyria, Ohio, U.S.A.; Leven, 
Fife, Scotland; Schwetzingen-Baden, Germany; Kobe, Japan 
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THE PFIZER PRODUCTION TEAM 
in a round table discussion on the proposed 
installation of Pfaudler glassed steel reac 

tion equipment. They are (|. to r.); D. ¢ 

McClain, special consultant and former 
Director of Engineering; G. F. Dappert, 
Project Engineer; A. J. Greene, General 
Production Manager; FE. F. Harger, De 
sign Engineer; G. Kuhnis, Pfaudler repre 
sentative; and J. Capo, Design Engineer 


G. Dappert, Project Engineer, turning 
over the completed installation of Pfaudler 
glassed ateel reaction equipment to T. G 
Drustrup, Head of General Organic De 
partment, and W. L. Elwood, Jr., Plant 
Superintendent, at the multi-million-dol 
lar, 60-acre Groton, Connecticut plant 


PFAUDLER glassed ateel reactors 


have basic application in chemical 
plants the world over because of high 
resistance to acid and alkaline 
solutions 
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lem, Holland). Named antimycin, the 
product is claimed to be particularly 
effective against athlete’s foot. The 
material is crystalline; has the empir- 
ical formula, C2ziH22Os, a melting 
point of 167 C, molecular weight of 
402; and is said to be heat resistant 
and stable in acid and mildly alkaline 
can solve your odor problem! solutions. Drawback: low water solu- 
bility. 
© Research by the U.S. Dept. of 


Agriculture (Orlando, Fla.) indicates 
If you meet buyer resistance due to that yeeine is better than com- 


mercial 2-aminopyridine for prevent- 
Id in Florida oranges, ‘ut 
offensive odor of your finished product, an Atbamesh. mg Gren mon 7 
y P not as good in staving off sten;-.nd 
rot. A mixture of the two, reports 


reodorant can be specifically Dia designed to USDA, has an edge over either. 
improve its odor or lessen its malodor. Synthetic Lifeline 


In a Birmingham, Ala., hospital, last 
week, a “miracle” fiber came pretty 


If your employees complain ee because close to justifying that optimistic ap- 


pellation. 


Nylon, woven into a crimped tube, 


Ge raw materials used in your processing opera- was successfully replacing a section of 


leg artery in a middle aged man who 
tions create an obnoxious Rep smell, an Alomash previously was faced with loss of the 


limb. Behind the achievement are 


reodorant can vastly improve working conditions by Chemstrand Corp. researchers, headed 


by James Tapp, who became involved 
e after learning of Chemstrand engineer 
J > * 
aw my masking objectionable fumes. Pat Moore's efforts to machine-pro- 
duce such “spare parts” from nylon 
and Acrilan. 


> ° Moore, himself afflicted with a cir- 
If your plant MEE community complains of culatory disorder, never lived to see 
the outcome of his work, But Chem- 


offensive effluents from your plant stacks, =clfflbo @N | strand is seeking surgical supply 
Abcmash, reodorant can be ns superimposed ane iaaeeoe 
the malodors, making for a clean, fresh a” Naieehion: 
The technicians of our engineering service 
section will work 27>{ with you toward $F eradicating 
your odor problem successfully and inexpensively. 
For complete details on the application of these chemical products in o 


vast range of industries, write today to Industrial Reodorants Division 
(Alemask), Rhedia, Inc., 230 Pork Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 


INC. CHEMSTRAND’S TAPP: In hand, a 
hard-won “spare part.” 
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SWIFT’S 
DEFOAMER 


CAN HELP TAKE YOU OUT OF THE FOAM BUSINESS! 


Foam is fun... in its place. And one of its places is brimming over 
a cold glass. When it bubbles out of manholes, stops pumps, floats 
with the breezes around sewage treatment plants or takes up valuable 
production time, labor and space . . . then it’s trouble, costly trouble. 
Care in selecting the right kind of defoamer is smart business, too. One of 
our customers, a leading manufacturer of emulsion type paints, found that he 
could use ¥2 as much of Swift's defoamer in his mixing and filling operations 
and control foam better than with a product he had been using. The reason? 
Years of research and experience with a variety of foam problems, care in manu- 
facture, and wide selection of raw materials for the job, help us to produce defoamers 
that go farther because they are high in activity . . . specialized products developed 
for specific jobs. Here are a few uses: 
Emulsion or Latex Paints * Fermentation Processes 

Wet Process Phosphoric Acid Production * Paper Manufacture 
If you can add your product to that list... and you're not a brewer, or in another 
industry where foam is desirable, then why not write for details on a trial 

order of a Swift's Defoamer? A trial will convince you and. . 


ONE TRIAL IS BETTER THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 
Oleic Acid(Red Oil)* Animal Fatty Acids * Vegetable FattyAcids * Stearic Acids" Hydrogenated 
Fatty Acids * Larex (Swift's Lard Oils) * Neatex (Swift's Neat's-foot Oils) * Sperm Oils ° 


Spermaceti U.S.P. * Monoglycerides * Sulfonated Oils * Textile Processing Oils Anti- 
Foam Agents * Glycerine* Tallows* Palmex (for Steel Mills) * Hydrogenated Glycerides 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





Swift & Company, Industrial Oil Dept. 


1840 165th Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Wi Please send data on the following products: 


(] Send information on Swift's Defoamers 
CENTENNIAL 





() Send 8-page bulletin on all of Swift's Industrial Oil Products 





Name . Soe Title 
Company 
Address 


City Zone____ State 
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GUIDEPOSTS FOR SALES PRESTIGE SURVEY: 


Most sales managers blame technological schools for lack of prestige associated with selling 


There are -teps companies either have taken or can take to avoid or remove sales stigma now 
commonly in the minds of technical college graduates. 


By way of in-company training approaches, prestige for sales work has been increased subtly 


Future outlook: economic forces now at work will push salesmen into limelight, impart in- 
crea ing prestige to their position. 








Matter of Pride: Sales Managers Speak 


Right now, out on the West Coast, a 
district manager of one chemical com- 
pany is looking for a young man to 
add to his sales staff. In fact, he’s been 
searching for some time for the right 
man—without success. What makes 
this manager's hunt so discouraging 
is that although the job requirements 
are only moderately high, the company 
is favorably regarded and the position 
offers a substantial future, no qualified 
person has applied for the job. 

Wherein lies the difficulty? Why no 
applicant? The disconsolate manager's 
bitter couclusion: to attract a bright, 
young, technically educated college 
graduate into sales work, a company 
must dangle one additional lure—job 
prestige. 

To determine how universal is this 
need to “build up” job prestige for 
selling, how acute is industry’s dif- 
ficulty in recruiting sales personnel, 
CW has polled some top 
managers throughout the country. 

Some conclusions, generally (but 
not universally) held: 

¢ Sales job prestige, high in the 
eyes of most managements, ranks low 
in the opinion of college professors 
and pure researchers. 

© Prestige varies with company 
size, reputation and the effort made by 
home office to enhance salesmen’'s re- 
putations, 

e While some companies have 
taken definite action to increase sales- 
men's prestige, many steps remain 
largely untried. 


sales 
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e As a result of a shift from order- 
taking to an economy demanding sales 
development, the status of the sales- 
man has been improving and will con- 
tinue to rise. 

Education Emphasis: Rightly or 
wrongly, sales managers lay much of 
their trouble in recruiting suitable sales 
personnel at the doors of the colleges. 

In pointing their fingers at the 
educational institutions, the industry 
men accuse the professors of; 

© Tailoring courses for the parti- 
cular needs of researchers, leaving 
little or no curriculum leeway for stu- 
dies of possible benefit for technical 
sales. 

¢ Consciously or unconsciously 
counseling seniors to consider sales 
jobs only as last resort, to be thought 
of only after (usually in this order) 
graduate work, pure research in insti- 
tutes or government bureaus, applied 
research, process development, or pro- 
duct development. 

Despite their criticisms, practically 
no sales manager would make drastic 
changes in school curricula. Although 
a seattered minority suggest adding 
courses in selling, the majority dis- 
agree—deem it “too trade-schoolish.” 

But industry men believe that the 
schools can, and without lowering 
academic standards, be of greater as- 
sistance to industry. Some suggestions: 

© “Recognize that a healthy eco- 
nomy can continue only if our natural 
resources are converted into materials 
to be sold . . . appreciate marketing 


problems of the future and the need 
for trained personnel to solve them.” 

¢ “Provide more seminar work dur- 
ing senior year concerning industrial 
job possibilities.” 

e “Provide more of a humanities 
background.” At least one technology 
school is already insisting upon a 
broader undergraduate base. More, 
say the sales managers, should follow 
suit. 

Ironically, in preparing potential 
sales recruits, as far as the chemical 
makers are concerned, the wrong 
schools are doing the right job. Nub 
of the cross-purpose: most sales- 
minded graduates are from business 
administration schools; in contrast, 
most manufacturerers prefer molding 
salesmen from chemistry major raw 
material. As one manager expresses it, 
“Give me a young guy with technical 
savvy and personality, and let me train 
him—anytime.” 

Industrial Onus: But business men 
recognize that much of the burden of 
“selling” sales work to college recruits 
rests squarely at home. One division 
manager phrased the relationship of 
industry to education this way: 

“Perhaps we in the chemical indus- 
try have failed somewhat in not going 
to the colleges and universities to 
show the professors what industrial 
selling really is. 

“Perhaps it’s a problem of educat- 
ing the educators, not so much to give 
them a better appreciation of the 
value of chemical salesmen, but a 
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HARSHAW 
TABLETED CATALYSTS 


made stronger 


through RESEARCH 


Rugged Tablets Reduce Reactor Shutdowns 


Taken at 1/20,000th of a second, the pictures 
show a Harshaw catalyst tablet being tested for 
strength—one step in our research program de- 
signed to produce more efficient tableted cata- 
lysts having the highest useful strength. Our goal, 
of course, is to make the catalyst you want and 
need. First you specify, and then we produce. 


Tougher, more efficient catalysts mean fewer 


reactor shutdowns, and, naturally, more economic 
operation for you. Harshaw Catalysts mean fewer 
reactor shutdowns. 
If your mind's on catalysts please contact us today 
by phone or letter. 


Harshaw catalysts available in these forms: 


Tablets * Powders * Extrusions * Spheres 
Granules + Rings, and Flakes 


™m HARSHAW CHEMICAL «. 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT « HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
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CHANGE A SEMI-SOLID INTO 
A FREE-FLOWING LIQUID 


WITH AS LITTLE AS .05% 


MARASPERSE 


THE LOW COST, 
HIGHLY EFFECTIVE DISPERSANT 


With the addition of only 05% to 3.0% 
of MARASPERSE (based on weight of 
solids), from 35% to over 300% MORE 
SOLIDS MAY BE DISPERSED and 
maintained in fluid suspension . . . more 
effectively and more economically. Mara- 
sperse is completely soluble in water; 
non-hygroscopic, non-fermenting, non- 
caking, free flowing powder. Marasperse 
products are used in such applications as: 
Industrial cleaners, dyestuffs, ore flota- 
tion, building construction, ceramic mixes, 
oil well drilling, insecticide and pesticide 
formulations, carbon black and clay dis- 
persions and many others. 


Send coupon below for additional in- 
formation on Marasperse products. 


MARATHON Gorforadion 


CHEMICAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
ROTHSCHILD  —_ WISCONSIN 
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DISTRIBUTION 


better idea of what the chemical sales- 
man actually does and how under- 
graduate students could be better 
trained for sales jobs.” 

On the other hand, no industry man 
advises that business should attempt 
any direct campaign to change educa- 
tional curricula. Consensus: “It’s a 
problem for the schools.” 

Beyond establishing rapport with 
the educators, some manufacturers 
have found other status-raising steps 
of value. Some of these: 

© Sponsoring visits of successful 
salesmen to their alma maters. Sales- 
men, aver the managers, should be en- 
couraged to talk for their company 
(and for the career of selling) to under- 
grads and their professors. Aim: to 
prove to students that technical sales 
carries as much prestige as research. 

¢ Send sales management repre- 
sentatives along with employment re- 


cruiters. Furthermore, arrange talks 
by sales managers before student 
bodies. One leading company has 
found this approach strikingly success- 
ful in providing it with a pool of sales 
applicants from which to select. 
© More participation by 
people in technical 
They should be encouraged to be ac- 
tive on policy-making committees, 
thereby still further broaden chemical 
society aims from purely “technical” 
to “professional” with more emphasis 
on marketing. 

Over the Hump: Admitting a con- 
siderable degree of failure in estab- 
lishing prestige for sales in the eyes of 
the college recruits, some companies 
are using a delayed attack upon the 
problem. They hire ostensibly for non- 
sales positions, e.g., laboratory or pro- 
duction work, meanwhile keeping a 
lookout for future sales potential. 


sales 


organizations. 








SIMPLIFIED and _ economical 
packaging for combinations of odd 
package sizes is the claim producer 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. makes 
for this adjustable fiberboard con- 
tainer. 

The container, dubbed Adjusta- 
Pak, is formed from eight separate 
corner pieces. Four bottom sections 
are positioned to form an open box. 
When it’s filled, top corners are tele- 
scoped over the bottom sections and 





Telescoping Snugs Odd Sizes 


adjusted to the size of the contents. 
Steel strapping is next applied to 
bind the unit together. 

Corners are assembled by the 
user from flat, slotted and scored 
fiberboard sheets. The erected box 
can be varied in cube from 18x18x7 
in. to 38x28x24 in. Reduced waste 
volume and the concomitant need 
of inner packing is the chief advan- 
tage claimed for the new pack by 
the manufacturer. 
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Dependable Source for Chemical Raw Materials 


WYANDOTTE £ 


CHEMICALS 


— 


W. A. Kirkpatrick (left), Vice President and Technical Director of Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich., inspects automotive catalog printed 
on a new Allied stock with Robert W. Hagemeyer, Wyandotte representative, and Clinton J. Wainwright, Allied Sales Representative (right). 


“We look to Wyandotte for current needs, 
and help on future developments” 


— W. A. Kirkpatrick, Allied Paper Mills 


“We specialize in the manufacture 
of fine printing papers for both 
letterpress and offset,” states W. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Vice President and 
Technical Director, Allied Paper 
Mills, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
“Due to our hard-water supply and 
our re-use of wash waters, it is 
almost mandatory that we use 
sodium hypochlorites for bleach. 
Previous experience with calcium 
hypochlorite showed us that it 
limed-up in our tanks and washing 
equipment . . . we don’t have this 
trouble with sodium hypochlorite, 
and we also feel that we get a 
cleaner, better color. Wyandotte 
worked closely with us in making 
this change. 

“We use Wyandotte Caustic Soda 


for cooking old paper stock and 
de-inking. Wyandotte representa- 
tives and their research organiza- 
tion have been very helpful to us 
in our regular production, as well 
as on special projects. For example, 
Wyandotte helped us greatly in the 
development of our new three- 
stage bleaching operation (one of 
the most complete and finest in the 
industry). This development en- 
ables us to get fibers from waste 
paper fully equal—and in some 
respects, superior—to virgin pulp.” 
How about your business? Wouldn’t 
you be better off with a supplier of 
chemical raw materials, large 
enough to take care of your re- 
quirements even in periods of short 
supply, yet interested enough in 
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your current needs and future 
progress to be always available for 
technical assistance? Write Wyan- 
dotte now. Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Michi 
gan. Offices in principal cities, 


yandotte 


CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


Soda Ash « Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Sode + Chlorine 

Catcium Carbonate + Caicium Chloride « Glycols « Synthetic 

Detergents + Agricultural Insecticides + Soil Conditioners 
Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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ANOTHER MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 
PICKS B&O's AMERICAN RUHR! HOW 
ABOUT YOUR NEW PLANT HERE, TOO? 


industry's Pull 
is toward the Ohio 


B&O’s locating a 2500 acre site for a mammoth 
aluminum sheet and foil mill near Ravenswood, West Virginia further 
underscores the trend toward this land of Big Opportunities. A billion dollars 
in recent new plants proves it! 








Here’s a land of big sites, atop extensive natural resources, with an 
abundance of power and people, close by America’s prime markets. You 
know about the big, basic plants already in the area—smaller neighboring 
sites, too, are ready! The Nation's first ISOCYANATE plant, at Natrium, 
just announced, located on one of them. 


We want your plant here! B&O has “know-how” on location and sites. 


Look them over!—on the ground, or at your desk with our new airviews 
plus 3-dimensional color, Ask our man! 


Contact B&O plant location men at: 


New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore | LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 WAbash 2-221] 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Those who KNOW use the BaO! 
Constantly doins things—better! 
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Usually it’s just a question of time, 
as one manager says, before the new 
man “realizes a salesman is a decent 
fellow. Then some of them come 
around and ask to join the sales force.” 

For the small company, this indi- 
rect approach is, of course, seldom 
practical; it simply can’t afford to wait 
for the inside man to decide that sell- 
ing not only pays well but also carries 
a substantial degree of prestige. 

But even the larger organizations 
are using devices to accelerate the 
prestige-building impression upon 
their recruits. Two common methods 
now being pushed: 

e Aware that within the company 
sales prestige is probably lowest 
among the researchers, some manage- 
ments are encouraging more team 
work between laboratory and _ field 
men. Reasoning: the lab man, in a 
position to observe to what extent the 
fruits of his efforts depend upon the 
skill of the salesman, is more likely to 
credit the other with those skills. Now 
especially, with most products in 
plentiful supply, the research man, 
with the heat on him to provide new 
profit-making products, is more likely 
than ever to appreciate the salesman’s 
cooperation in getting the new items 
rolling. 

e Another sales buildup tactic 
perhaps the best method, if the com- 
pany can afford it: send a technical 
man, as such, out with the regular 
salesman, For although the technical 
man may never actually ask for the 
order, many sales are often consum- 
mated through his sales development 
efforts. 

A third route by which at least one 
leading company establishes the im- 
portance of sales in the minds of its 
recruits; postgraduate night courses 
and lecturés on company operations 
and selling policies—a two-year in- 
company training program before go- 
ing “on the road,” Usually, by the end 
of the second year, most men are 
“rarin’ to go,” all doubts as to sales 
prestige removed. 

Order Takers No Longer: Once 
over the hump of the indoctrination 
period, most salesmen, their bosses 
contend, seldom give the question of 
job prestige another thought. 

On the contrary, in sections of the 
country where production and re- 
search are not time-honored dominat- 
ing factors, technical sales work is 
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Analysis Moves from 


Lab to Line 


The pride of the automation proponents is the chemical 
processing plant. Carloads of materials flow through its 
complex network of pipes into gleaming fractionation 
columns, purification towers and reactors with a mini- 
mum of human attention. Equally large amounts of fin- 
ished product flow outward without ever having been 
seen by human eyes. 

This complex system functions smoothly thanks to the 
hundreds of control instruments in any processing plant. 
They control material flow, they provide the correct 
temperature and pressure to produce the highest product 
yield. These plants represent our closest approach to the 
automatic factory. 

But in this system there are flaws. For even when all 
dials and gages are functioning correctly, the product 
yield in terms of quality and quantity may be completely 
awry. These instruments will not indicate changes in raw 
material composition, catalyst contamination, or loss of 
efficiency in a scrubbing tower. Present-day instruments 
indicate only the process stream environment, not the 
composition of the process itself. Only the control labora- 


tory is able to give us an accurate picture of the product 
and its composition as it moves through the plant. Subtle 
deviations in the product can be spotted and analyzed, 
and from the control laboratory instructions can be for- 
warded to process areas prescribing changes in control 
instrument settings. Thus, true control in today’s process- 
ing begins in the analytical laboratory. 

But efficient as they are, control laboratories still repre- 
sent a bottleneck in the processing chain. It takes time to 
move a sample to the laboratory, analyze it, and relay 
findings back to the plant. Meanwhile, vast quantities of 
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product may have moved through the processing units. 

An obvious solution is to move the laboratory to the 
problem, i.e., tie an analytical instrument like the infra 
red spectrometer directly into the process stream where 
it can produce continuous and instantaneous data. In 
struments capable of providing such “on-stream analyt- 
ical control” are just beginning to appear. They will not 
replace existing environmental controllers but they do 
provide the means for automatically controlling these in 
struments to meet changing process stream conditions. 
They close the loop between the product and the process 
stream environment in which it is produced. 

Two such on-stream analyzers are already in produc 
tion by Perkin-Elmer and are being used in the field. 
Known as the Bichromator and Tri-Non Analyzers, each 
has its use depending upon the particular problem to be 
solved. While the most obvious application for such 
analyzers is to monitor the finished product, in a com 
plicated chemical process where there are many vari 
ables, end point analysis does not provide sufficient con 
trol information. Hence, it is found advisable to install 
instruments at several critical points in the process. Such 
analyzers will soon make true automation a reality in 
chemical processing. 





Digest of an article from Control Engineering, Oct., 1954 


Reprints available from Perkin-Elnier on request 





THE PERKIN-ELMER CORPORATION, NORWALK, CONN, 
First in Analytical Control 
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often more highly regarded than 
either. One Southern sales manager 
describes the local situation this way: 

“In my opinion, the position of 
technical chemical salesman is more 
desirable [than nonsales work]. Our 
outfit has more trouble getting pro- 
duction chemists or engineers. Besides 
being the best income opportunity, 
selling, we find, stands up well on a 
basis of social preference, prestige, or 
status. 

Looking ahead, most sales man- 
agers envision an evolutionary up- 
grading of sales importance (and con- 
sequently prestige). 

Viewed in terms of our past and 
future economy, one manager says: 

“For the past 10 to 15 years, while 
practically all nonsales talents—e.g., 
research, production, financial, legal— 
were being called upon, salesmen 
were seldom required to demonstrate 
their ability. 


. 


‘Now. with the switch to 


ance of output and stepped-up com 
petition, high-caliber salesmen, put 
to the test, will almost automatically 
raise the prestige of their jobs—even 
in the eyes of the schoolmen and the 


abund 










raw recruits, who now seem to be the 


chief doubters.” 
* 


For Your Reference: Nitric acid haz- 


ard control—20-p. booklet discusses 
the hazardous properties of nitric acid 
and nitrogen oxides. Handling, label- 


ing, storage, personal safety and pro- 
tective equipment, and industrial proc- 


included, Catalog No. L 


ton 25, D.C. 


© Cooperative trade 


association 


esses containing a risk of exposure are 
16.25:11, 
Government Printing Office, Washing 


brochure containing information about 


the sales prospecting and technical 


services offered by a group of south 


ern California industries to manufac- 





BRIMMED with aluminum sulfate 
liquor, this rubber-lined tank truck 
heads out from Consolidated 
Chemical’s new Houston, Tex. 
plant, (CW Newsletter, Jan. 15) 
bound for the firm’s Southwestern 
customers. It’s the first such ship- 
ment. 

Complementing two other alu 








Aluminum Sulfate Rides West 








(both in 
Louisiana), the Texas reactors man 


minum sulfate factories 
ufacture the paper chemical from 
materials produced by CC-owned 
sulfuric acid (Houston) and bauxite 
mining (Arkansas) operations. Spent 
sulfuric acid will be reclaimed in a 
new sludge acid plant opening at 
Houston in April. 
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Productions from Cornwell’s 


Manufacturing Plant — 








pager 


























In the heart of GY ‘‘Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 


Cornwell Manufactures 
ACIDS 


Sulphuric Acid 60° 66° 98% Phenol Sulphonic Acid 
Electrolyte Acids—all strengths Acetic Acid 
Oleums 10% 20% 25% 65% Pickling Acids 


Muriatic Acid 20° Inhibited Sulphuric, Muriatic Acids 
Nitric Acid 36° 38° 40° 42° Mixed Acids (Nitric-Sulphuric) 


Distributors of 
Alkalies, Nitrogen Products, Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate, Fine Chemicals ORNWEL 


CORNWELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES... 24 East 38th St., New York 16. MUrray Hill 3-0174 
SALES OFFICES .. . Philadelphia, Pa-—Orcherd 3-2068 744 Broad Street, Newark, M, J-—therket 4-2776 
Cornwelis Heights, Pa.—Orecherd 3-2077 
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CHEMICAL FINANCING 


Specialized assistance in 
COMPANY DIVERSIFICATION 
and 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


within the process industries. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


RICHARD B. SCHNEIDER WILLIAM H. McELNEA, Jr. 
Vice President Assistant Vice President 


Empire Crust Company 


7 West 51st Street New York 19, New York 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


























ZINC OXIDE 


USP @ USP FLUFFY® @ TECHNICAL @ RUBBER GRADE @ PAINT GRADE 


© Made from pure zinc metal slabs 

@ Uniform high quality assured 

@ Bags to carloads 

© Samples and specifications on request 
@ Exclusive agent for basic producer 


* Meets specifications of Toilet Goods Associatior 


MCKESSON & ROBBINS 


N i ~ p 7 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


Nationwide distributors of heavy and fine chemicals 


Boston + Burlington + Cedar Rapids * Chicage + Cleveland » Dalles * Davenport « Decatur 
Des Moines * Detroit + Houston + Los Angeles + Milwaukee + Mobile + New York * Omahe 
Peoria + Philadelphia + Phoenix + St. Poul + St. Levis » Sen Antonie + Sen Diego * Wichita 
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turers of extruded rubber and molded 
plastic parts, electronic parts, and 
metalworking. Industrial Manufactur- 
ing Services Corp., Los Angeles. 

® Molders’ directory—alphabetical 
listings of custom and proprietary 
polystyrene molders in the U.S. and 
Canada. Services of each molder are 
also briefly described. Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

¢ Plasticizers — booklet providing 
specifications, physical chemical data, 
and suggested uses for various 
phthalic, sebacic, and adipic acid 
esters. Hatco Chemical Co., Fords, 
NJ. 

e Price schedule — tabulation of 
Eastern prices for various bulk sol- 
vents, amines, and riboflavin. Informa- 
tion on new federal regulations for 
ethyl acetate are included. Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp, New York. 

e Standards approved in 1954—list 
of standards authorized by the 
American Standards Assn. (New York) 
for the construction, electrical, me- 
chanical, and photographic industries. 
Some involve chemical materials. 

. 

Screenings: Control of Dutch elm 
disease and elm phloem necrosis by 
chemical methods is considered in two 
new films offered by Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana). In color, the films show the 
use of DDT-white oil sprays. Mich- 
igan State College and the Illinois 
State Natural History Survey aided 
film production. 

e Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. is now showing an area develop- 
ment film, “Land of Promise.” The 
movie, according to company officials, 
is the first motion picture effort to pic- 
torialize the expected effect of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway on the Great Lakes 
region. In color and 20 minutes long, 
the film surveys the current industrial 
and port status of the northeast Ohio 
area and portrays various detailed 
economic data of significance to the 
area. : 

. 

Packaging Progress: A new packing 
process has upped the uncompressed 
powdered carbon black capacity for 
frieght cars some 30%. Witco Chem- 
ical and Continental Carbon (New 
York) are now shipping 65,000 Ibs. 
(in bags) per car instead of the previ- 
ous 50,000-lb. quantity. The trick: use 
of a filling nozzle as large as the entire 
mouth of the bag. This eliminates 
waste space occupied by trapped air. 
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Here are important features 





that mean big savings with 


pe| [rums 


USS Stainless 
and Pails 








USS Stainless Drums and Poils give you 
many times the length of life of drums 
ond pails made of conventional carbon 
steel because of greater tensile strength, 
extra durability. 


USS Stainless Steel Drums and Pails are 
returnable, can make many trips, re 
ducing considerably the unit cost of 
your shipping containers 


USS Stainless Steel Drums are available with durable rubber rolling 
hoops (as illustrated) that give extra protection to both the drum 
and its contents from bumps and shocks, prolong the life of the drum, 
make handling much easier and quieter, and keep the drum from 
marking and marring floors. 


USS Stainless Steel Drums and Pails 
give complete product protection dur 
ing shipping or storage stops worry 
about contamination from rust, scale, 
Our special patented con- vedesions 

DRUM HEAD OF BOTTOM 
bevm 00" struction seals off the inner 


crevice or opening that usually 


OfuM HEAD 08 BOTTOM 


USS Stainless Steel Drums and Pails 
stay clean and new looking inside and 
out, This is important in promoting cus 


results from the conventional 
double seam construction. This 
prevents the contents of the 
drum from entering the double 


tomer confidence. And products that 
require sanitary containers are de 
pendably safe in USS Stainless Steel 
Drums and Pails. 





These fainers are available in both 


‘ Wey tight and ble head truction. 
seam and being trapped within Pe 


the crevice, making it easier to 





CetinfORCinG CHimt 


OMVENTIONAL DOUBLE SLAMCO do a thorough cleaning job. 


PLINFORCLO CHIME CONSTRUCTION 








“It's Letter to Ship in Steel" 


* * oF 


United States Steel Products fabricates stainless, galvanized, UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
tinned, painted and decorated drums and pails. . . furnished in a wide DIVISION 
range of capacities and with a variety of fittings and openings to meet 
every industrial need. If you would like any additional information 
on USS Steel Drums or Pails, just write to us at New York. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. 325, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif Port Arthur, Texas 
Chicago, Ill - New Orleans, La. « Sharon, Pa 
"Camden, New Jersey 


*Expected Completion in April 1955 


USS STEEL DRUMS © 
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ALL-IMPORTANT FACTORS 
WHICH DETERMINE THE VALUE 
AND EFFICIENCY OF 

PROCESSING FURNACES 


Vowironm HEAT DISTRIBUTION 
MAXIMUM FUEL EFFICIENCY 
PLENUM CHAMBERS FOR HAZARDOUS AREAS 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
EXCESS DRAFT FOR HIGH OVERLOAD 
EXPLOSION RESISTANT 
MINIMUM GROUND SPACE 
SHORT LENGTH OF LIQUID TRAVEL 
ZERO AIR LEAKAGE 
LOW PRESSURE DROP 

LOW MAINTENANCE 




























“UNIFORM HEAT DISTRIBUTION the most desirable 
heater characteristic is created in an Iso-Flow furnace by: 


1. Individual burners are so spaced in relationship to the heating elements 
that they create a symmetrical flame pattern with relation to the tubes; 


2. The metal cone at the top of the combustion chamber re-radiates to the 
tubes, also diverts combustion gases progressively closer to the tubes 

to give a uniform heat intensity at the upper portion of the 

combustion chamber; 


3. The combustion gases, at the top of the heater, are diverted towards 
the walls where they recirculate from the top of the heater downward, 

behind and between the tubes, increasing the heat input to the rear of the 
heating elements by convection; 


4. The recirculated gases reduce the heat intensity at the bottom of the 

furnace so that the heat input is the same, top and bottom. 

These factors provide the completely uniform heat 

distribution required in heaters for the most efficient 

process operation. 

In every case where these 11 all-important design 

characteristics were employed to compare one type of 
urnace design with another, PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW 
URNACES were proved most efficient by any 


aa es FURNACES Most Efficien 


ae 








| 
| | 
t by Any Comparisod 


More than 1200 
PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW FURNACES are in 


operation throughout the world in the 
petroleum, chemical and allied industries .. . 
for all processes and for any duty, pressure, 
temperature and efficiency ... and all 
Petrochem-lsoflow Furnaces are - | 


pre-eminently satisfactory. 










PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW FURNACES 


UNLIMITED © SIZE ... CAPACITY ... DUTY 
PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO., INC, + 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Representatives: Bethlehem Supply, Tulsa and Houston * Flagg, Brackett & Durgin, Boston * D. D. Foster, Pittsburgh * Faville- 
Levally, Chicago * Lester Oberholtz, Los Angeles * Gordon DB. Hardin, Lowisville © Turbex, Philadelphia (Narberth, Pa.) 
Foreign Licensees: England ~ BIRWELCO, LTD., Birmingham 6 * Fronce ~ MEURTEY & CIE, Poris * Germony - OR. (. OTTO & COMP., Bochum 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 

















MARKET LETTER 


Formaldehyde prices at the moment appear fairly steady—a 
condition noticeable since late December’s cut brought Eastern tank tags 
down to $3/cwt. (CW Market Letter, Jan. 1). It’s not too difficult, how- 
ever, to ferret out prognosticators of a change brewing; and further, the 
hike may well be included in second-quarter quotes. Opinion is that current 
levels are much too low to match production and handling costs. 

Formaldehyde business has been brisk of late, with demand— 
especially from synthetic resins and adhesive outiets—expected to hold 
up well for some time. And there’s no concern yet that output rate is 
inadequate to satisfy all calls—either now or then. 





Shaved thin, too, are profit margins on the big-volume phthalate 
plasticizers. So close are selling price and manufacturing costs that most 
major producers ridicule the possibility of any near-future reductions. 

Take dioctyl phthalate (DOP) and diisoctyl phthalate (DIOP), 
for example. With the larger sellers reportedly moving all of their turnout 
at the 3014¢/lb. (tanks) price set last fall—ostensibly to buck under-the- 
counter prices—the few instances of slight price concessions by smaller 
sellers are of no consequence to the general market. 





Also in the plastic materials arena: last week’s slash in Rohm 
& Haas’s acrylate monomer prices (both ethyl and methyl) evoked a 
parallel move from Carbide and Carbon on ethyl! acrylate. 

The cuts, amounting to 4¢/lb. (by both firms) on the ethyl and 
1¢/lb. on the R&H methyl monomer, establish new tank-car prices of 
3834¢ for the former, 4134¢ for the latter. 

The move, insists R&H, emphasizes the firm’s resolve to “main- 
tain our leading position in the acrylic field and to reduce costs in order 
to enter new markets.” 

Significantly, Carbide—apparently shelving its methyl acrylate 
plans (CW Market Letter, July 10, '54)—made its commercial bid for 
ethyl acrylate customers just a week or two earlier, announcing that the 
material is “now available in tonnage quantities” from its Institute, 
W. Va., installation. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947 =—100) 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947=100) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1000 tons) 
Steel ingot Production (1000 tons) 


Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—Wholesale Prices 
(Index 1947-1949-—-100) 
All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer Materials 
Oils and Fats 


MARKET LETTER 





Latest Week 
126.9 
104.4 

1,450.0 1,473.0 

2,129.0 (est.) 2,110.0 (act.) 

376.4 368.1 


Preceding Week 
126.6 
104.4 


Latest Month 
115.3 
107.1 
117.3 
93.6 
113.7 
614 


Preceding Month Year Ago 


114.6 
107.2 
118.4 
93.9 
114.0 
61.2 





Activities in Washington, too, attract the attention of chemical 
buyers and sellers, BDSA’s Chemical & Rubber Division has set up for 
next Thursday a meeting with makers of pyrethrin extracts and importers 
of pyrethrin flowers. Reason: to discuss ways that the government can 
dispose of some U.S.-held surplus extracts. 

The oversupply (in excess of mobilization needs) turned up fol- 
lowing a recent review of requirements for the government’s stock pile of 
strategic materials. Aim of the agency is to sell the pyrethrin extracts but 
not disrupt the market. Exact amount involved is hidden under a security 
cloak, but indications are that the quantity is “substantial’’ when com- 
pared with the 400,000 Ibs. of 20% extract used in a normal year. 


BDSA’s latest issue of its Chemical and Rubber Industry Report 
is loaded with predictions on commodity production for ’55. If the crystal 
gazers are correct, the current 12-month period bids fair to rack up some 
impressive records. 

Note these estimates: elemental sulfur—a record output level 
of some 6 million long tons; sulfuric acid—a peak year ahead with about 
14 million short tons of production; chlorine—a 10% advance over last 
year. 








Heavy demand, as well as some increase in capacity, is expected 
for phosphorus and phosphatic chemicals; and argon calls may jump 10%. 
Antibiotic output this year will probably step up a like percent. For 
fertilizers in general, the agency expects ’54-’55 to top the previous 12 
months, and foresees a record peak in movements this spring. 


General Services Administration has just revealed how the $4-5 
million DDT export pie was sliced (CW Market Letter, Jan. 15; Jan. 29). 
Among the top awardees: John Powell Division, Olin Mathieson, 4,060,000 
lbs.; Diamond Alkali, 3,350,000 lbs.; Michigan Chemical, 2,700,000 Ibs. 
Bids tendered generally quoted 25.85¢/lb. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET FRICE CHANGES—Week Ending February 14, 1955 
up 





Change New Price 


Change New Price 
Red copper oxide, USN Type 1, 97%, 
bbis., wks. 


Tung oil, tanks, NY 


Copper cyanide, tech., bbis., 
(20,000-Ib, lots or more) 
Black copper oxide, bbis., wks. 


DOWN 
Ethyl acrylate, drms., c.l., t.l., divd. 04. 


. $ 048 
03 


$ 657 
42 


155 64 
.0025 2325 





405 = Methyl acrylate, drms., c.l., t.l., dlvd. 01 435 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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1948 
SOURCE: U.S.DEPT. OF COMMERCE 





CRUDE & REFINED GLYCERINE NET IMPORTS 
(100% Gycerol basis) 


1949 ~=—Ss«1980 


t j ; 
962 * 


1951 953 : & 








AN IMPORT FLIP-FLOP last year; this year’s market holds .. . 


No Truce in Sight 


Two events—one recent, the other yet 
to happen—plus some blustery sea- 
sonal weather over much of the U.S. 
of late—combine to turn the market 
spotlight on three top polyols—gly- 
cerine, sorbitol, and ethylene glycol. 
On March 17, sorbitol will be up- 
stage when the Commercial Chemical 
Development Assn, makes its sixth an- 
nual award. Recipient this year—for 
his work in pushing the hexahydric 
alcohol and its derivatives from by- 
product to first-line rank—is Atlas’s 
Vice-President Board Member 
Kenneth Brown (see cut). The pre- 
sentation will climax CCDA’s all-day 
“Public Relations in New Product 
Development” meeting at New York’s 
Statler Hotel. 

Late last month, at another New 
York hotel, the Waldorf-Astoria, 
glycerine-keen producers, consumers, 
refiners and others listened intently 
while the old-line polyhydric’s past, 
present and future was outlined by ex- 
perts. The occasion: the 28th annual 
convention of the Association of Soap 
& Glycerine Producers. Of particular 
import to market followers was the 
discourse, by the association’s glycerine 
manager Scott Pattison, on the “chang- 
ing times for glycerine.” 

Coincidentally, sorbitol popped up 
in Pattison’s talk. In pointing out that 


and 


glycerine consumers should have few 
supply worries in the future, Pattison 
noted that a further 10% decline in 
soap production could bring natural 
glycerine output down to 130 million 
lbs./year; but adding a potential 110 
million lbs./year of synthetic will still 
boost U.S. glycerine production above 
the record 223 million Ibs. set in 1950. 
“This makes no allowance, moreover,” 
he added, “for production of glycerine 
from corn syrup via sorbitol, which 
has been publicly suggested as a future 
move by Atlas Powder.” 

Actually, Atlas’s glycerine venture is 
still inchoate, will depend on continu- 
ing pilot-plank work and the important 
matter of economics. Few believe the 
process would payoff profitably unless 
glycerine prices were to zoom far 
above current 30-31¢/lb. 

The of price—of 
glycerine, and subsequently 
fined material 


its level 
crude 
the re 


has often been a source 


matter 


of concern to consumers, producers 
and refiners. Fluctuation of production 
rates and of stocks on hand have many 
times been the chief reasons behind 
tag changes (CW, Jan. 30,’54, p. 73). 

But 1954 was different. Although 
stocks rose as high as 64 million lbs 
and later fell below 50 million—a per 
centage change in stocks that in the 
past would glycerine 


have altered 
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prices—another factor, competition, 
stepped into the picture, applied a 
steadying price clamp. 

From mid-February 
pointed out, refined and synthetic 
glycerine were held at a price level 
calculated solely to maintain volume 
in competition with other polyols. This 
applied particularly to the alkyd resin 
market, where the price range at which 
glycerine substitution takes place is 
quite clear-cut. 


on, Pattison 


At any rate, the competitive ceiling 
proved too low for other than syn- 
thetic glycerine. Domestic refiners of 
imported and other purchased crude 
were faced with an inadequate dit 
ferential (about 10 L1¢/tb.) for 
the cost of refining. At least one major 
East Coast refinery was closed as a 
result, 

Most striking effect of the profitless 
refining squeeze was the complete re 
versal of the import-export trend in ‘54 
as compared with the previous year 
(see chart). From a net import balance 
of 31 million Ibs. in °53, last year 
finished out with a net export balance 
of 2-3 million Ibs, 

Chances are slim that the import 
export bar will soon whip as high or as 
low as it did during the last couple of 
years. Reason: projected expansion of 


or 


U.S. synthetic glycerine output will 
contribute greatly to the underpinning 
of future glycerine availability. Shell 
Chemical, for able 
turn out close to 60 million Ibs 


instance, now to 


year 


will in the spring, come in with an 


VARIAN BACHRACH 


BROWN: An 


enterprise. 


ATLAS’S KENNETH 
award for sorbitol 


83 
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THE CLEVELAND 
STEEL BARREL CO. 


9612 MEECH AVE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Ethyl Acetate 
(all grades) 


Isopropyl Acetate 95% 
n. Butyl Acetate 
Methyl Amy! Acetate 


“Cellosolve’* Acetate 


* Registered Trade Mork 
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MARKETS. 


additional 25 million lbs./year. 

Add too, Dow’s expectation of 25 
million Ibs. late this year from a new 
Freeport, Tex., glycerine plant. 

No matter how greatly the glycerine 
productive facilities should expand, 
however, there's one consuming outlet 
that has long since been lost—the anti- 
freeze market. Top polyol in the field, 
of course, is ethylene glycol; perhaps 
half the U.S. production winds up in 
antifreezes. 

Total ethylene glycol production 
has been on a steady downslide since 
’52’s peak 761 million lbs., and last 
year shows no upturning. Official 
figures aren’t available yet, but one 
estimate pegs 54 at about 600 million- 








some 30 million lbs. under 1953's 
warm weather-depressed rate. 

The weather has traditionally been 
a controlling factor in ethylene glycol 
demand, but producers have been aim- 
ing at glycerine-like uses (in cello- 
phane, synthetic fibers, detergents, ex- 
plosives, adhesives, resins, and others) , 
as more profitable, more promising 
markets (CW, Aug. 7, '54, p. 78). 

If in the past just such outlets have 
inspired some rough sparring among 
bucking polyols (including 
glycerine, sorbitol, ethylene glycol, as 
well as propylene glycol and pentaery- 


major 


thritol), the future holds no promise 
of a truce. Few would have it other- 
wise. 





YOU WON'T FIND cancan skirt 
slips or petticoats listed on any 


pattern, but just such an unexpect- 
ed saran outlet has Dow Chemical 
understandably excited. The fad— 
of whipping the artificial fiber win- 
dow screening into a new form and 





polyvinylidene chloride end use 














Man-Made Fiber Flair 


new use with flared skirts—is cur- 
rently sweeping Texas, may well 
spread if stylists and fashion ex- 
perts latch onto the idea. 

Significantly, Dow recently an- 
nounced a new formulation of saran 
resin for monofilaments to be used 
in the weaving of saran fabrics. 
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DOW CAUSTIC SODA 


Availability of 73% caustic soda solution from Dow is 
now importantly increased. Two new bulk terminals—at 
Bayonne, N. J. and North Charleston, 5. C.—are speedily 
serviced by the new liquid chemicals tanker S. S. Marine 
Dow-Chem, These added distribution points, plus ex- 
panded 73% production facilities at Midland, Mich. and 


Freeport, Texas, mean faster, more economical delivery to 
. a ° 
the growing number of 73% caustic users. 


Our Alkali Sales Department will gladly assist you in 
accurately figuring your potential savings with 73% 
caustic. THE DOW CHEMICAL ComPANY, Dept. AL 362B, 
Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS.~ 
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CHECKUP: Under air pressure, valves are tested to insure leak-free operation. 


The Button You Push 


170-175 million unit., valued at $8-9 million*—that’s 





the record aerosol valve makers are plugging for in 55. 
Better materials of construction, more universal valve 





designs, additional types of containers, and production mechan- 
ization techniques are aims and needs that should hike valve use 


even more in the future. 


The blistering pace of the aerosol in- 
dustry has meant more than brilliant 
proof of a successful idea, It has pro- 
vided a major outlet for chemical 
specialties formulations, built an im- 
market for and 
created a booming industry to supply 
the third vital component of aerosols, 
the dispensing valves. Today, glance 


portant containers, 


For chemical specialty aerosols alone, Accerd- 
ing to a survey by the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Asen., 1953 valve production was 
about 146 million units. Add 50 million wnits 
($2% million) to market including food prod- 
ucts 


at that promising business shows: 

e A roughly competitive industry 
with some 25 makers scrambling for 
a market estimated to be worth $8-9 
million yearly (for 170-175 
valves). 

@ A field where concentrated re- 
search, greater production mechaniza- 
tion, and sales rivalry have forced a 
drop in the price of the average unit 
from 9¢ in "52 to 5¢ in ’55. 

e A business where one manufac- 
turer's need for the minute, plastic 


million 


valve parts keeps a battery of 20 in- 
jection molding machines running 24 
hours a day. 

Reciprocal Success: It’s safe to say 
that the success of any new aerosol 
product has depended on develop- 
ment of effective dispensing valves. 
From the introduction of such “true” 
aerosol items as insecticide bombs 
and room deodorants, to such recent 
sales phenomena as shave foams and 
hair lacquers valves have performed 
an essential role. 

And conversely, the public accept- 
ance of these products has “made” 
some valve makers. The low-pressure, 
beer-can insecticide, for example, re- 
quired Continental Can Co. to design 
a valve, which is now a standard man- 
ufacture of Seaquist Mfg. Corp. 
(Cary, Ill.). 

Rise, the first pressure- 
packed shave creams, was dispensed 
through a specially designed valve— 
now a staple at Oil Equipment Lab- 
oratories (Elizabeth, N. J.). 

In the food field, the success of 
products like Dairy Whipt created 
a big demand for the valves of Clay- 
ton Corp. (St. Louis) and Aerated 
Container Corp. (Chicago). 

Heap Toppers: On top of the heap 
of valve makers, however, are those 
firms whose products aren't tied to 
any one item. Far and away the larg- 
est producer of aerosol valves is Pre- 
cision Valve Corp. (Yonkers, N. Y.), 
which admits to turning out a greater 
volume than the rest of the makers 
combined. It is known to have poured 
out as many as a half-million valves 
per day over a period of several] 
weeks. 

Thought to be among the other 
top producers are Aerosol Research 
Co. (Forest Park, Ill.), Valve Corpo- 
ration of America (Bridgeport, 
Conn.), Seaquist, Dill Mfg. Co. 
(Cleveland), and A. Schrader’s Sons 
(Division of Scoville Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn). Their precise positions, volume- 
wise, are hard to determine, since it 
is a field where competition seals lips. 
Also, firms like Bridgeport Brass Co. 


one of 


and Sprayon have “captive” valve 
production, which makes their capac- 
ity difficult to pinpoint. 

Price Adaptability: It has become 
plain that firms able to offer readily 
adaptable, effective valves at the low- 
est cost are getting the most business. 
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Risdon Mfg. Co. (Naugatuck, 
Conn.) for example, has long plugged 
its JBR valve, a highly regarded unit 
made of expensive materials—and 
nearly priced itself out of the market. 
At $80/1000, JBR loses out to prod- 
ucts in the $50/1000 range (products 
that Risdon has since added to its 
line). 

Another firm handicapped by a 
“Cadillac” valve is the Engstrum Aer- 
osol Valve Mfg. Corp. (Arlington, 
Va.), Engstrum, regarded as some- 
what of a maverick in the field, has 
a precision-machined unit that can 
probably handle as wide a range of 
difficult-to-dispense products as any 
valve yet designed. Engstrum, how- 
ever, refuses to compromise on manu- 


facture, can't touch the prices of com- | TAG TT] XIN (1 il ALTA 


Precision Plus: So far, products like , P 
aints, lacquers, powders and adhe- n| f fab at 

ws ioe taamneal among the most tea Y or tic on 
difficult to dispense. Valves for these 
products are generally more expensive glCuh”a te ly produced by 
than, and require certain modification 
of, conventional insecticide units. 
Great care and precision are practiced G ft) fy A R LSO N IN C 
in the manufacture of all types of seed / ‘ 
valves, however. 

On top-quality metal insecticide 
valves, for example, tolerances on 
ee agen = ABRICATORS time and time again turn to G. O. Carlson, 
+0005 in.; on nonfunctional dimen- Inc. for what they need in stainless steel. These 
sions, +.005 in. In plastic units, tol- fabricators know that Carlson's experienced specialists 
penienes Gh dc MOR. O04 te een com. in Engineering and Production plan their work .. . for 
aaiin accuracy, for economy, for prompt delivery. 

Quality control over components The patterns illustrated are typical. Made from Type 

, . , 304 stainless, these blanks are sheared and sawed from 
Se a rt oe %”’ plate to 16%” x 23%” dimensions. One 8%” 
wai _— “ho san egeneliryy al diameter hole and twenty 2” diameter holes were 
cut, p. 86) or automatically (as is cur- machined in these patterns to give the fabricator pieces 

i ee requiring only a minimum of additional work before 
rently done at Precision). Bie re Rhee Pa 
specs atop — os It is this ‘‘done right” aspect of Carlson workmanship 
plastic. Polyethylene, celiad: ame. that has built a service on which customers fully depend. 
tate, nylon, are among the most For your work in stainless, let Carlson do it and be 
iy ot Teflon. synthetic rubbers completely satisfied. We'll gladly answer your inquiry 
also get a big play. The plastics are without delay. 
particularly important for valves used 
with alcohol- and water-containing 





g Stainless Steels Exclusively 
formulations, where such construction t] 


eliminates corrosion. 
Some metals are widely employed, é ARI SON 
often in combination with plastic. r7 INC. 
Brass is perhaps as common as any 
one metal—aluminum, nickel-plated 


brass and steel are frequently used, THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
too. Tin-plated steel is generally District Sales Ottices in Principal Cities 


Plates « Plate Products ¢ Forgings « Bars ¢ Sheets (No. 1 Finish) 
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CHEMICAL 
BUSINESS 
HANDBOOK 


Now you can have expert guidance on all 
the fundamentals and operations of effective 
business management in terms of your field 
everything made doubly useful by being 
aimed especially at chemical industry prob- 
lems. In 20 big sections 125 specialists show 
you every essential aspect of market re- 
search, finance, purchasing, traffic, insur- 
ance, and a host of other business operations 

a wealth of dependable facts to help you 
handle managerial problems and responsibili- 
ties better in this field, 















Whether you want to gain a broad knowl- 
edge of all chemical business practice or 
want an anewer to a specific business ques- 
tion, this book can help you. Here is a 
worthy companion to Perry’s Curmicat En- 
oinezes’ Hanvsoox, with the same sort of 
thorough coverage and wealth of detail, 


Edited by John H. Perry, formerly with the 
Development Department, E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. 1330 pp., 436 illus., 
$17.00 (available on easy terms). 


Other 
New McGRAW-HILL Books 
in your field... 









































INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY 
By W. K. Lewis, M.LT.; A, H. Ra- 
dasch, Cooper Union; and H, C, Lewis, 
Georgia Inst. of Tech. 2nd Ed. 427 pp., 
85 illus., $7.50 




























ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


By M. 8. Peters, Univ. of Il, 322 pp., 
of illus., $6.00 ” 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Vol. 1——Fiuid Flow, Heat Transfer and 

Mass Transfer 

By J. M. Coulson and J. R. Richard- 


son, both of Imperial College. 370 pp., 
166 illus., $7.50 ee v 





INSTRUMENTAL METHODS OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS 


By Galen W. Ewing, Union College, 
436 pp., 305 illus., $6.50 








FOREIGN OIL AND THE FREE WORLD 


By Leonard M, Fanning. 400 pp., 32 
illus., $6.00 





MINERALS IN WORLD INDUSTRY 


By Walter H, Voskuil, Univ. of Ill 
324 pp., 26 illus, $5.75 











~ “SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE~ ~ 


MeGraw-Hill Book Co., tne., Dept. CW-2-14 
430 W. 42 St, NYO 86 I 
Bend me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exami 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 1 
delivery costes if you remit with this coupon 
same return privilege.) 
(C) Perry--Ohem, Business Hdbk.--$17; payable $5 
C fouks Badench, yy Lewis-—-tnd, Stoleh,—$7 
4, a ew ie ’ en. 50 
Lo Chem. Engr.--46.00 
Rh $7.50 
$6.50 


Penning Foreign ou $6.00 

Voskull—-Minerals in World tnd.-€5.75 
(PRINT) 
Name ... 
Address . 
ow . 


Company 
Position 


¥e' eOW.2-4 | 
For price and terms outside U, S., 
j write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N.Y.C. 1 
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SPECTALTIES .... 


found on parts like the adapter cups 
(to attach the valves to the one-inch 
opening found on many cans). 

Although valve makers now are 
obviously getting by with available 
metals and plastics, there’s room for 
improvement in raw materials. Ex- 
ample: better elastomeric materials. 

Container Challenge: Recent de- 
velopments in containers have opened 
new markets for valve manufacture. 
Most important, perhaps, are the 
glass aerosol packages—the coated and 
uncoated units made by Wheaton 
Glass Co. (Millville, N. J.) and the 
fibre-encased units designed by Zo- 
nite Mfg. Co. 

Risdon claims to be selling over 
90% of the valves used on the Whea- 
ton bottles (Precision has part of this 
business, too). For the Zonite con- 
tainer, Calmar Co. (Los Angeles) 
supplies the valve when the “three- 
phase” system typical of Zonite Lar- 
vex mothproofer is used. 

Another fairly unusual valve is De- 


Mert & Dougherty, Inc.'s (Chicago) 
Aerometer Two-Way valve, designed 
to release the contents whether the 
aerosol is upright or inverted. 

Look Ahead: No valve maker, in 
this competitive field, can sit back 
with its current dispenser crop. Al- 
though powder products are currently 
being marketed, there are still prob- 
lems that restrict wider powder use, 
and most firms are pushing research. 

Other areas of development include 
design of valves that give uniform 
spray characteristics over a wide var- 
iation of pressures and temperatures, 
and those that will release a metered 
quantity of content when the valve 
button is depressed (one metering 
valve has been introduced lately). 

The hustle demonstrated by valve 
makers in the past indicates that cur- 
rent problems won't long remain un- 
solved. The rewards for such develop- 
ments are tempting, and the competi- 
tion is such that no firm can slacken 
its research. 





alia 


Handy Sticker. Pressure Packed 


FAST AND SIMPLE to use, ap- 
plicable to a variety of surfaces 
like fabric, paper, wood, rubber 
and metal is a new aerosol-pack- 





aged adhesive introduced by 
Walsh Adhesive Corp. (Montreal, 
Canada). 





Available now in Canada, and 
soon to be sold here, Bonad, as 
the new glue is called, sells for 
$1.98 (ll-oz.). It’s being pro- 
moted to apply glue to hard-to- 
reach spots, and to seal packages 


(above). 
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Ample Supply 
1 Part....Uniform Quality 


Stable Price 


Best Formula for Figuring Raw Material Costs 


Fluctuations. Up and down. Prices of many raw materials can change 


overnight; making it difficult for you to plan ahead. 


Not so with petroleum raw materials. Petrochemicals made by Atlantic 
remain free from the price uncertainties which are prevalent with other types 
of raw materials. Also, Atlantic Petrochemicals are produced by 

modern mass production methods. These factors keep prices stable 


at a low level—even with today’s rapidly growing demand. 





Many companies are profiting from this advantage now. And they set Aare? 
are discovering other benefits to be found in Atlantic ATLANTIC 
Petrochemicals: Cutting costs—in wool scouring, gypsum board, ome 
automobile tires. /mproving quality—in spar varnish, 

textile dyeing, rubber base paints. Expanding sales—in new 

shampoos, washing compounds for laundry, dishes 


and many industrial uses. 
Investigate Atlantic Petrochemicals. Complete technical 
assistance assures you maximum benefits. Write The Atlantic 


Refining Company, Dept. H-22, Chemical Products Sales, 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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electroless nickel plating 
of intricate insides 
with... 


— P el 
-——<——7 


/ 


PFIZER SODIUM CITRATE 


as your sequestering and buffering agent 


Complex-shaped interiors, found in many valves and pipes, frequently are beyond the throwing 
power of an electroplating bath. Such equipment can be successfully plated without electricity by 
electroless nickel plating using Pfizer Sodium Citrate. This ideal buffering agent produces brighter 
plate in the alkaline bath and as a sequesterant prevents wasteful precipitation of basic nickel salts. 


Other Pfizer chemicals of interest to metal finishers include: citric, tartaric, gluconic 


and oxalic acids, and their salts. Get the full details on how they help you do a superior job 
of cleaning, polishing and plating. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical Soles Divisi ng Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y 

Please te e the ve hecke 
Technical Bulletin 68 
“Bocirotess Nickel’ COMPANY 

ADORESS___ 


| 


Technical Bulletin 61 


Chen is for Meta 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC, 


Chemical Sales Division 


aI'fy Atlant 





SPECIALTIES 


Vinyl Hide 

Nonfilled, applied with conventional 
equipment, and providing a 10-mil 
skin with just one coating, a new vinyl 
protective coat made by Amercoat 
Corp. (South Gate, Calif.) promises to 
be one of the more attention-riveting 
developments in its field. 

Slated for introduction next week, the 
new compound, Amercoat No. 87, is 
claimed to be the first vinyl com- 
pound offering this combination of ad- 
vantages. 

The firm explains the value of No. 
87 thus: Thick vinyls—with asbestos 
or other mineral fillers—have been 
fairly common, but their applications 
in chemical plants have been limited 
because the filler lowers corrosion re- 
sistance. The advantages of pure 
vinyls have been lost because most 
coatings were too thin—and time and 
effort required to build up a thick coat 
put them out of reach of most firms 
seeking the corrosion resistance of 
vinyl. 

Amercoat says its No. 87 will: 

e Build a 10-mil film in one double- 
pass coating (at normal temperatures). 

e Air-dry to a smooth matte finish 
(by solvent evaporation). 

e Cost about 12-14¢ sq. ft. for a 
10-mil coat, not including labor. As a 
comparison, Amercoat matches No. 87 
with its previously top vinyl, No. 33: 
a 5-mil coat of No. 33 can be applied 
for 7-9¢ material costs, but labor in- 
volved in making the film that thick 
~actually 3 coats—boosts it over No. 
87 in total application cost. 

Amercoat will sell No. 87 in black, 
gray, white, and aluminum—coverage 
is 50 sq. ft./gal. for 10 mils. 


Tyro Pesticide 
With justifiable pride, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby last week took the wraps 
off the U.S. Public Health Service’s 
new pesticide development, DDVP 
(CW Newsletter, Feb. 12). Already, 
Montrose Chemical Co. (Newark, 
N.J.) is in pilot production of the in- 
secticide, which has demonstrated 
ability to kill a variety of pests from 
mites to flies, and appears particularly 
effective against DDT-resistant in 
sects. 

Still being evaluated, DDVP (di- 
methyl dichloroviny! phosphate) seems 
to be about a tenth as toxic as such 





16,500 times as big as life 
to show one why of Dicalite’s 
“sharp’ filtration 








This electron micrograph of one of the more than 10,000 kinds of 
diatoms shows clearly the delicate, yet rigid, “skeleton” whose lace- 
like grid helps make diatomite such a superior filteraid. Imagine, for 
a moment, millions of these diatom frustules — needle-, disc- or boat- 
shaped — piling up strawpile fashion in the filter pre-coat or filtercake 
...then visualize bacteria or other sub-micron sized solids (enlarged to 
the same scale) coming against this barrier. Now, in your mind's eye, 
you can see clearly how the diatomite “grillwork” catches and holds 
all solids, while the fluid filtered flows rapidly on through the billions 
of tiny channels which make up 90% of the filtercake’s bulk. 

Many processes and products in the chemical, industrial, food and 
pharmaceutical fields would be practically impossible without this 
“sharp” filtration provided by high-quality diatomaceous filteraids 
such as Dicalite. These Dicalite filteraids, processed under rigid con- 
trols from the highest quality diatomite, afford a complete range of 
uniform, sterile, chemically-inert products for the filtration of almost 
any liquid. They have provided the answers to many processing 
problems — they could well be the answer to yours. We will be glad to 
furnish full information, samples adapted to your requirements, or 
technical engineering aid if required. 


“Coal ; 





GREAT LAKES 


tealile 


DIATOMACEOQUS MATERIALS 


phosphate insecticides as parathion DICALITE DIVISION GREAT LAKES CARBON CORP., 612 S. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 
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Set to serve.:. 


An industry, to do its job well, must give of its 
“mind-power” as it does of man power and 
machines, This we do. 

How may our chemicals serve customers 
better? Where may we provide the chemical 
means to help solve new formulation problems 
in industry ... in agriculture . . . or wherever? 
Pure, uniform, reliable as any product bearing 
the Oldbury name must be, our “mind-power”’ 
is here as well to serve you in confidence so 
that Oldbury products may serve you in fullest 
measure. 


\ 9 
OLD BUOUW 
j J y 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Sales Office: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, .N. Y. 
Plants: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. COLUMBUS, MISS. 












































A New Light on Stearic Acid 


Candies burn cleaner when made with a Stearic Acid 
of low ash content. Century Brand Stearic has the 
lowest ash content of any on the market today 
Careful selection of raw materials and care in proc- 
essing make Century Brand Stearic Acid the best 
for candles. 


| 
ie 



















Stearic Acid Esters are whiter when made with Cen- 
tury Brand Stearic Acids because of their exceptional 
heat stability. Glycerol Monostecrates with colors of 
5 Yellow and 1.0 Red (5% Lovibond) have been 
produced with Century 1220 Double Pressed Stearic 
Acid without bleaching. 











Cosmetic creams and lotions stay lighter when made 
with Century Brand Supra Grade Stearic Acid. An 
lodine value of less than 1 combined with excellent 
stability make Century the top Stearic Acid for 
cosmetics. 

For these and other uses there is a grade of Century 
Brand Stearic Acid to meet your requirements. 


W. C. HARDESTY CO., Inc. 


Century Stearic Acid Products, Inc. 


TREET, BELLEY | i es tesey 


ER 





SPECIALTIES 


and TEPP. Further, its high volatility 
lessens residue problems in food crop 
applications. The USPHS sees possi- 
ble use as a dairy barn insecticide, as 
well as a crop insecticide. 

Light Fraction: It was because of 
its high volatility that DDVP was dis 
covered. George Pearce, at the Savan- 
nah, Ga., labs of the USPHS, noted 
that the Farben insecticide L 13/59 
(Dipterex) was most deadly to flies 
when it was first used. Reasoning that 
this might be due to a volatile frac- 
tion, he probed further, came up with 
an impurity that he believed to be 
dimethyldichloracety] phosphonate 
(DDAP). With the help of Arnold 
Mattson and Janet Spillane at Savan 
nah, he prepared larger samples of the 
product by treating O,O-dimethy) 
2,2,2 - trichloro - 1 - hydroxyethylphos 
phonate with alkali 

Agriculture Dept. chemists at Belts- 
ville, Md., led by Stanley Hall, were 
notified of Pearce’s work, began pre- 
paring analogues of DDAP. In their 
work, the Beltsville team discovered 
that Pearce had erred somewhat on 
the formula: in addition to the dehy- 
drochlorination, a rearrangement from 
an acetophosphonate to a phosphate 
also took place at the same time to 
give O,O-dimethy] 2,2-dichloroviny] 
phosphate. 

Complement to DDT: Until toxicol- 
ogists and entomologists complete 
their work, Montrose will keep DDVP 
on a pilot-plant basis. Montrose, as a 
major producer of DDT, figures the 
new bug killer will not supplant DDT, 
but will rather complement it. It sees 
DDVP more as a competitor with 
parathion and the other phosphates 
Cost of the product is still relatively 
high, but Montrose says quantity pro- 
duction can bring it into line price 
wise. . 

Specific Sequesterer: Hart Products 
Corp. (New York) has a new seques 
tering agent, Kalex G, specific for 
heavy metal ions such as ferric iron, 
nickel, cobalt, zinc. 

+ 
Controllable Foam: Just introduced 
by Bakelite Co., a division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon, is “syntactic’ 
foam, a cellular plastic recommended 
for use as a low-density filler in sand 
wich constructions, castings and low- 
density aggregates. The product is 
made by bonding microscopic phen- 
olic spheres (Microballoons) together 
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@ To produce fine synthetic resins, plasticizers, 
dyestuffs, liquid insect repellents, specify RC/ 
Phthalic Anhydride. It’s made by Reichhold every 
step of the way ... under rigid quality control 


Get dependable quality 


procedures that assure uniformity. 


from RCl, a basic source for 


But you get more than an outstanding product 


PHTHALIC : : from Reichhold. You’re served fast from ware- 


house reserves in all major areas of the country. 

ANHYDRIDE You have access to technical aid by experts in 
scores of RCI plants and offices. Just the kind of 

service you'd expect from one of the world’s 


fastest-expanding chemical companies! 


Only by using the finest basic materials can you 
obtain the best results. Order RCI Phthalic Anhy- 
dride now ... in bags (flake form) or delivered 
by tank car in liquid form, For specific details 


write Sales Manager, Chemical Division. 


eke ) 
Creative Chemistry . .. 


Your Partner 


in Progress 


REICHHOLD 


Synthetic Resins « Chemical Colors + Plasticizers « Phenol 
Giycerine+Phthailc Anhydride « Maieic Annhydride+ Sodium Suitate 
Sodium Sulfite « Pentaerythritol « Pentachiorophenol 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAING, HK. Y. 


Precise control so necessary to 
quality production of Phthalic 
Anhydride is maintained by 
these sensitive instruments at 


RCI's Detroit plant. 
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New Products & Processes 
Technical & Economic Surveys 
Design Engineering — Market Research 
Write for Brochure H 
&. &. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





Clark Microanalytical Laboratory 
Routine analyses in one week 


CH, N, 8, Halogen, Fluorine, Oxygen, Alkesyi, 

Alkimide, Acetyl, Terminal Methyl, etc. by spe- 

elaliste in organic microchemical analysis. 
HOWARD 8. CLARK, DIRECTOR 

P. ©. Box 17 Urbena, til. 





GHGINEERING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chemical G Petro-Chem Process Plants 
Industrial Waste Treatment Projects 
Air Pollution Abatement 
Spectal Mechanical & Process Equipment 
205 Grove Street Westfield, M. 4. 
Westfield 2-7117 








JOHN J. HARTE CO. 
Engineers +* Constructors 
Chemical . Process . industrial 
Petro «+ Fertilizer + Pulp & Paper 
Water + Wastes + Material Handling 


204 Teshwood Or., Atlanta, Ga. 
Now York «+ Washington + Foreign 








THE C. W. MNOFPSINGER COMPANY 


Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


: « Bpetneering Design Dratving-Procuremen: 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 











39 Broadway, New York 6 








(rehome “sod hil eet Preduntion Shes. 
wy 8 y reatmeat, 
4. & SIRRINE CO. 

Greenville South Cerolina 








OMERSON VENABLE 
CONSULTING CHEMISTS ond ENGINEERS 
. Registry 


From Test Tube 
to Plant Construction 
- Engineering 
onl F Ave., Pi 32, Pa. 
1-804 
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Positions Vacant 








PETROCHEMICALS 


The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Petrochemical Department 
is looking for 
Technical Sales People 


for its new nitrogen petrochemical operation in 
Lime, Ohio, Gommoeste showed bove Ge fe 


Technlco! Sales Engineer: degree in Chem- 
istry or equivalent and = diversified 
industrial payee pe to quali tech- 
nical service and advice to Lettie occounts 


clude work Industria! “Un Sree, mg Acid, 
Ammonia en related industrial products; mon 
should be willing to travel in 5-state orea 
centered in Ohio. Sales experience essential; 
age range 30—45. 

Salaries commensurate with experience and 
ad in organization. Advancements on merit 


If you con qualify and are looking for a per- 
manent job with A von but secure midwest 
company, write, ‘giving ull information on 
one | acest | experience, military ex- 
Pertene personal dota to E. S. Glass, Jr., 
770 siidiond Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








WANTED 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Several needed for process development and 
production work. Three to five years’ experi- 
ence d ding chemical 
monutecturing plant in West Virginia’s Ohio 
River Valley section. Engineering now in prog- 
ress for several new products. Modern research 
and development facilities now being con- 
structed. Excellent opportunities 





? $453 Chemical Weer 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. it 





WANTED 











ORGANIC CHEMISTS 


Ph.D. of equival tor ana experi- 
mental work. Fast growing chemical plant in 
West Virginia's Ohio River Valley section. 
Establishing research group. New modern Lob- 
oratory now under construction 





? 5452 Chemical Weer 
$20 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Iii. 





Wanted 





WRITER qualified for both 
TECHNICAL & GENERAL 
assignments with major oll company. 


Age to 30; prefer chem. and engr. bockgrnd. 
Must hove demonstrated ability to write for 
tech. G trade publicotions, also to handle 
general news, ps. correspondence, pamphiet 
and speech writing 


P 5436 Chemical Week 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calit. 








apeancns CHEMISTS 


newly established RESEARCH Peraat- 
‘ENT of a new AMMONIA-UREA PLA 


One SENIOR Suemiey with M.S. or higher de- 


@ree, at least five years of laboratory experience, 
and proven ability in organic research, 


Two = CHEMISTS, with B.S. degree and twe or 
three yt — 


“y ¥ experience. 


Send complete resu Dept. 


te ind. Rels. 
GRACE CHEMICAL co. 
P.0. Sa 4006, Memphis 7, Tennessee 








PETROCHEMICALS 


The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Petrochemical Department 
ls looking for 


Technical Sales People 


for its new nitrogen petrochemical operations 
in Limo, Oh Ohio. Applicants should have the fol- 
lowing educational background and industrial 
experience: 


Industrial Chemicals Saiesman: chemical de- 


’ 
tive to industric! accounts selling ammonia 
and derivatives. Man should be wiili to 
travel in Ohio and adjoining states and 
mental curiosity in industrio! application of 
products. Age range 25—40. 


Solaries commensurote with and 
cual te copuaieation Advencemints es aunts 
basis. 

for 








WANTED 





TECHNICAL EDITORS 
Te provide for its continued growth Chem- 


ical Week is seeking two additional assistont 
editors—preferably chemists or chemical en- 
gineers with two to three years business ex- 
perience. Essential: Ability to meet people, 
dig out facts, interpret them intelligently and 
write lucidly. Please submit resume te: 





WANTE 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER on by ay a - 


RA he ser itss 
werk ‘at's deahs (2) have ng knowledge 

















: ewntoy YMENT im 


“NEW YORK: $30 


OW. and te. ——~ 
GacaGo: i N. a 2 are. pad 
6AN FRANCISCO: 


l 





Position Vacant 








WANTED 

MARKETING RESEARCHER 
Well-established eastern chemical company needs 
man for its planning team who has @ chemical en- 
gineering or chemical background, and training or 
experience in chemical process industries marketin 
research. He should feel equally at home at a« des! 
or in the field. Age 25-40: position on team 
om age and experience. Resume held in confi 

5464 Chemical W: 

330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N.Y. 

















Dacith Wanted: 


Mgr. Soni related products imp. one. sales 
hases, Diversified exp. — 20 years large Jap 
‘orp. —- present employers 14 years. Some trav 
elling abroad; traded during scarcity 8. Also 
— XT Purch. som Prefer large mfr. PW-5040 











Chemical Engr. ‘43. 41/2 years oil company bench, 
pilot plant dehydrogenation, process engr., plant 
start-up high vacuum fractionation. 7 years tech 
nical assistant and production pm a bee d tall oil 
refinery. Familiar with tall oil refining processes 
erare position in this field. PW-5516, Chemica! 


| EQWiPMENT-ase-sirpis 


= fer She 


Bird 24” Horizontal Continuous Centrifuge 
CH-208 with 15 HP drive. © Betz, 201 
est Side Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 














Fletcher 40” Vertical Suspended Centrifuge, 
Perforated Steel Basket, 20 HP motor. Robert 
Betz, 201 West Side Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 





Glass Spheres made to your specifications, as low 
as $2.25 per lb. Scientific Imports & Investment 
Corp., Box 48323, Briggs Station, Los Angeles 
48, California. 


ie, Rotary, 7’ Dia. x 64’6’L. Perry Equip. 1415 
N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Lightnin Side Entering Stainless Steel Mixers— 

Unused—Sev-2500 (25 HP) and Sev-750 (7% 

 % Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th St., Phifa 
* 3 











Sweetiand Filter #10 with 27 monel covered 
screens Ser. #9357R. Robert Betz, 201 West 
Side Ave., Jersey City, N.J. (HE 3-2161) 


Tank, St. St., 7304, Vertical, 7150 gal. Used 
Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th St, Phila. 22, Pa. 
FOR SALE 


ELECTRONIC MICROSCOPE 


RCA TYPE EMC 2-A 
Console Model. New 1948—Excellent work- 
ing condition. Attractively priced. 


HEAT & POWER CO., INC. 
70 Pine St., New York 5 HAnover 2-4890 

















R SALE 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CHEMICAL OR MILK TRANSPORTS, 
used or new, lightweights. 


A & C Trucking Equipment Co. 
Box 28, Newburgh, New York. Phone 5348. 

















Wonted 











MACHINE OR PLANT INCLUDING 
Columns 
and Wrapping 
8/8 and non-corrosive 
Storage Tankage 


P. ©. Gex 1951, Church St. Sta. WH. Y. & MH. Y. 











Ui DEALERS in u _ : 


Buy With Confidence 

Send us your inquiries for your requirements 

in Used Chemical and Process Machinery 
—“our 38th yeor”— 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N. J. 


WN. Y. Tel. Ba 7-0600 
CHEMICA 
JYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 























RPLUS WANTED 
CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








ANTED 
Surplus or By-Product Chemicals 
and Solvents 
Required now: synthetic camphor, Vietae |-2 o 4, 
tripely phosphate, can be off-spec 


CHEMSOL, INC. 
70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N. J. + EL 4-7654 








RPLUS BOUGHT 


ReSIO 
BSOLETE PLANT 
ACETO CHEMICAL CO., 
40-40 Lawrence St., Flushing 54, - v. 
INdependence 1-4100 


(SPECIAL SERVICES © 


Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 
AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 


Distillation, Extractions 
Separations, Fractionations 
All Types of Crude Mixtures 
Drum Lots - Tank Cars 
By-Products, Residues, Wastes 
Contaminated Solvents 


Box 426, Union, NJ. tAurdock 6-5252 











WANTED 








JSTOM GRINDING 


Ultra Fine or Coorse 
eau or Volume 

eat Sensitive Materials 
Complete Blending and Grinding 
service on unit or contract bosis 


A. Cramer Co 10881 S. Central Avenue 
Box 68 Oak Lawn, Iilinois 








vailable 


MILANO (ITALY) 
well introduced, 35 years experience, chemicals, 
waxes, resins, minerals, oxides and allied products. 
a on the Milan April Exhibition, wishes new 
relation. 


Francesco Linner Milano (824) 
via G. E. Pestalozzi 17 telegr.: Polichimica 














= Contract Work Wanted 





Moderat: i Renters manufacturer 
desires to manufact organics contract or 
repeat Gn CWW 54 $492, Chemical Week 
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SPECIALTIES 


with polyester, phenolic or epoxy 
resins, Bakelite says. It’s claimed to 
differ from conventional foams in that 
it can be controlled throughout the 
production operation 

e 
Armature Aerosol: An industria] aero- 
sol, Monarch Red Synthetic Insulator, 
is now sold by Monarch Electric Co. 
(La Salle, Ill.) for spraying on either 
new or old armature windings to give 
protection from oil, water, acid, alkali. 

. 
Stick Repellent: Exit Labs (Minne- 
apolis) has introduced a. stick-type 
mosquito repellent called Git Goin 
Two sizes are available: % oz., 59¢; 
2.4 oz., 89¢. Composition is 7% 
2—phenyleyclohexanol, 7% 2—cyclo 
hexleyclohexanol, 90% inactive 

° 
Two for Furniture: 
Products Co., Inc. 


Munising Wood 
(Chicago) has two 








War Is Heck 

IT’S MIGHTY UNPLEASANT, 
but it’s better than the Commu 
nists. That's the apparent reac 
tion of a young Chinese boy to 
a DDT spray. The insecticidal 
dose (from an American sprayer) 
was given to all the refugees 
aboard the Chinese Nationalist 
troopship that carried out the 
evacuation from the Tachen 
Islands to Keelung, Formosa 
The civilian personnel, mostly 
dependents of soldiers stationed 
there, were removed to For- 
mosa in the early weeks of Feb 
ruary 














SPECIALTIES . 


new aerosols for furniture; one, a seal 
and stain for unfinished wood, for re- 
finishing; the other a spray lacquer 
that gives a protective finish to wood, 
metal, linoleum, rubber, leather. Both 
items come in 12-0z. sizes, sel] for 
$1.98. 


Temporary Protection: A temporary 
protective coating for use on stainless 
steel, aluminum, copper and decora- 
tive laminate surfaces has been 
brought out by Spraylat Corp. (New 
York). The product, Spraylat SC- 
1503, is a waterbase compound, costs 
under Y2¢/sq. ft. It’s said to be non. 
toxic, present no fire hazard. 


- 
Tough Epoxy: Rezolin, Inc. (Los An- 
geles) is marketing an epoxy resin said 


to provide exceptional impact 
strength, Name: 1-940 Flexible 


Epoxy. It’s recommended for drop 
hammer punches, draw dies, pressure 
pads, clamping cushions. The formu- 
lation permits control of the degree of 
flexibility, Rezolin reports. 


Tube Hike; Total collapsible tube 
manufacture and sales set new rec- 
ords in ’54 in the cosmetic, dentifrice, 
household and industrial fields—al- 
though total shipments dipped slightly 
compared with 1953 (1953 output, 
962,226,320; 1954, 959,902,704). 
Over half of U. S. tube production 
went into toothpastes, where there 
was a gain of about 2% (to 475,676,- 
352). In shave creams and pharma- 
ceuticals, there were slight drops. 


Paint Line: Certain-teed Products 
Corp. (Ardmore, Pa.) will introduce 
a new line of interior finishes next 


month—included are both alkyd and 
latex paints. 


One Score Each 


The Arkansas supreme court last 
week knocked out that state’s “fair- 
trade” law (around since 1937), in a 
court scuffle involving National Car- 
bon’s Prestone antifreeze. The com- 
pany had been seeking to prevent a 
distributor from selling Prestone for 
$2.97/gal. rather than its suggested 
minimum of $3.75/gal. But the court 
ruled that to force a firm to abide by 
a price when it had not signed a price 
agreement was depriving the retailer 
of a “valuable property right” without 
due process of law. 

About the time of the Arkansas rul- 
ing, on the other hand, Delaware’s 
“fair-trade” act backed up Du Pont’s 
efforts to hold the price line on its 
Zerex and Zerone antifreezes 
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CALL ON < Wollndred 


2 FOR COMPOUNDS OF THE Ci 


IRCLED ELEMENTS 


If you want to improve your products—or if you are 
y I ) 


having process troubles, try upgrading your starting materials. 


That's the place to begin. You'll be surprised how much 
more smoothly the process goes, how much more dependable the 
end result. And—very often—you save money. 


Better operation, lower rejection rates, and fewer shutdowns will 


result—in addition to maintaining consistently higher quality t. 
of products. The leaders in more than 200 process 


industries served by Mallinckrodt know that Mallinckrodt 
products are rigidly controlled — precision 


manufactured to predetermined specifications. 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


Manufacturers of chemicals for industrial, medicinal, photographic and analytical uses 


MALLINCKRODT STREET, ST LOUIS 7, MO 72 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 8, N 


HICAGO ° NCINNATI ¢ EVELAND © LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO * 
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Serving the Process Industries Since 1867 


by the truckload... 


by the drum... 


im the right form 


to fit your needs... 


U.S.P. CRYSTALS 


A product of ex- 


tremely high purity. 
Valued as an inter- 
mediate for the man- 
ufacture of aspirin 
and salicylates. 





U.S.P. POWDER 


Used in dusting 
powders, lotions and 
ointments for its anti- 
septic, fungicidal and 
keratolytic properties. 





TECHNICAL CRYSTALS 


Anexceptionally pure 
technical sublimed 
product used in rub 
ber and as a chemical 
intermediate for dyes 


and essential oils. 








H POWDER 


An economical un- 
sublimed grade suit 
able for use in organ- 
ic syntheses, rubber, 
and other technical 
applications. 


We shall be happy to consult with you on your Salicylic Acid needs. 


SODIUM SALICYLATE U.S.P. 


Crystals or Powder 


POTASSIUM SALICYLATE 


Powder 


Heyden Salicylates 


METHYL SALICYLATE U.S.P 


PHENYL SALICYLATE N.F. 
Granular (SALOL) 


ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID U.S.P 
Crystals or Powder 
also Starch Granulations) 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA + PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 


Benzaldehyde - Benzoic Acids » Benzy! Chloride - Beta-Oxynaphthoic Acid - Chiorotoluenes - Creosotes - , Formaldehyde « Formic Acid - Guslorts 
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